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We Have Not Won This War Until We Have Won the Peace, and 
There Can Be No Peace Except the Peace of Justice. 
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A GOVERNED WORLD 


The American Peace Society urges upon the American Government, and upon all civilized nations, the 
following principles as the hopeful bases of a governed world. It may be said that these principles and 
proposals have the approval of the highest authorities on international law, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and practically every accredited peace society and constructive peaceworker in America. 


I. THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS. 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes 
and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, as added by the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States of America, the right to 
legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the 
enjoyment of the aforesaid rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of all nations 
to observe them; and 

Whereas, according to the political philosophy of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of the United States and the uni- 
versal practice of the American Republics, nations or gov- 
ernments are regarded as created by the people, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, and are 
instituted among men to promote their safety and happiness 
and to secure to the people the enjoyment of their funda- 
mental rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creature of law and subordinated to law, as is the natural 
person in political society; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with an- 
other, just as they have been applied in the relations of the 
citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of na- 
tions; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely, the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property, and the right to the observance 
thereof, are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve its 
existence; the right of independence and the freedom to de- 
velop itself without interference or control from other na- 
tions; the right of equality in law and before law; the right 
to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive juris- 
diction therein, and the right to the observance of these fun- 
damental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership in the society thereof, to be exercised and per- 
formed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the 
solidarity which unites the members of the society of civil- 
ized nations, it should therefore be universally maintained 
by the nations and peoples of the world, that: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist and to protect and 
to conserve its existence, but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to 
conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

II. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is 
free to develop itself without interference or control from 
other States, provided that in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other States. 

III. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations, and all 
nations have the right to claim and, according to the Declara- 
tion of Independence of the United States, “to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s god entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory and all persons; whether native or foreign, found 
therein. 
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V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations 
is entitled to have that right respected and protected by all 
other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international; national in the sense that it is 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision 
of all questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli- 
cable as such to all questions between and among the mem- 
bers of the society of nations involving its principles. 


II. AN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
THROUGH JUSTICE. 


1. The call of a Third Hague Conference, to which every 
country belonging to the society of nations shall be invited 
er in whose proceedings every such country shall partici- 
pate. 

2. A stated meeting of the Hague Peace Conference, which, 
thus meeting at regular, stated periods, will become a recom- 
mending if not a law-making body. 

3. An agreement of the States forming the society of 
nations concerning the call and procedure of the Conference, 
by which that institution shall become not only interna- 
tionalized, but in which no nation shall take as of right a 
preponderating part. 


4. The appointment of a committee, to meet at regular 
intervals between the conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and declara- 
tions in order to insure their observance. 


5. An understanding upon certain fundamental principles 
of international law, as set for‘h in the declaration of the 
rights and duties of nations adosted by the American Insti- 
tute of Internationa! Law on January 6, 1916, which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

6. The creation of an international council of conciliation 
to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such questions of 
a non-justiciable character as may be submitted to such 
council by an agreement of the powers for this purpose. 

7. The employment of good offices, mediation, and friendly 
composition for the settlement of disputes of a non-justici- 
able nature. 

8. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of dis- 
putes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a 
justiciable nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanagement, 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer to 
submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than to 
judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

9. The negotiation of a convention creating a judicial 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal Postal 
Union of 1906, to which all civilized nations and self-govern- 
ing dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of the 
contracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes— 
that is to say, their differences involving law or equity—to 
a permanent court of this union, whose decisions will bind 
not only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its 
creation. 

10. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 
of peaceable settlement in general, and in particular in be- 
half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that, if 
agreed to, they may be put into practice and become effect- 
ive, in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, 
“a decent respect to the opinion of mankind.” 
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OUR COURSE AS TO THE TREATY 


HE meaning of the Treaty before the Senate hav- 
: been largely cleared up, our duty now is to 
define it in writing and to ratify it. The majority re- 
port of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate, submitted September 10, contains certain 
“amendments” to the text of the Treaty, and four “res- 
ervations” to be attached to the resolution of ratifica- 
tion. It is not necessary to dwell upon the amendments, 
for they are in all probability doomed to defeat. But 
the “reservations” express the conviction of America 
and define the treaty for Americans. 

The position of Tire ApvocaTE has been and is that 
amendments to the text of the Treaty would require re- 
submission of the document to the powers, but that res- 
ervations alter the Treaty as for ourselves only, and if 
no objections be raised within a reasonable time by the 
other parties to the Treaty it becomes operative ipso 
facto for all concerned, and that in accord with the 
modifications contained in the reservations. It is an es- 
tablished principle of international law that a party 
ratifying a treaty accompanied by reservations is not 
bound by such treaty except as qualified by the reserva- 
tions. During the last generation thirteen treaties or 
conventions have thus been acted upon by the Senate. 
The majority report of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, following an established custom, pro- 
posed four reservations. In substance these proposed 
reservations are: First, that the right of the United 
States to withdraw from the League shall be uncondi- 
tional; second, that the obligation of the United States 
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under Article 10 to employ force in controversies be 
tween other States, or to accept under Article 22 man- 
dates for other nations, shall remain in the hands of the 
United States Congress for decision; third, that the 
right to control without question all matters of domestic 
jurisdiction shall be preserved to the United States: 
and, fourth, that the policies which have grown up under 
the Monroe Doctrine shall remain inviolable except by 
the United States itself. 
at the center of the storm around the proposed Treaty. 


These are the four reservations 


Shantung, the equality of voting power, and other 
amendments may be changed to reservations, and some 
of them probably will be. Yet these in the form of res- 
ervations need do no violence to Mr. Wilson’s own inter- 
pretations. 

Hence it does not seem that these reservations should 
cause much further delay in the ratification of the 
Treaty, because there seems to remain no fundamental 
difference of opinion concerning them. The President 
has agreed that the Treaty contains nothing detrimental 
to any of the principles set forth in the proposed reser- 
He has repeatedly said just that, not by impli- 
cation only, but categorically. Eleven days after the 
report of the Senate Committee, Mr. Wilson issued a 
which he 


vations. 


statement in Los Angeles, California, in 
plainly said that there is no provision in the Covenant 
which will require the United States to engage in war 
without a declaration by Congress; that Article 10 com- 
mits the United States to no aggressive action without 
its consent; that there is nothing in the Covenant which 
stands in the way of the United States withdrawing 
from the League; and that there is no possibility of 
domestic questions, such as the immigration of the 
Japanese into the United States, being taken out of the 
hands of the United States by any action of the League. 
September 18 he issued a definite series of statements in 
San Francisco, in which he declared that under the 
Covenant foreign governments could not order Amer- 
ican troops abroad. He has frequently argued that 
Shantung should be returned to China. He is perfectly 
clear that England could not outvote America in the 
League. 

In the light of the fact that both groups of the con- 
troversy are in agreement upon what the proposed Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations means, there can be no 
harm in incorporating in the form of reservations the 
definitions which both sides accept. 


Why not say these things in writing? 


The course for our 
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representatives in the Senate is therefore plain. That 
course is to say in reservations what both sides agree the 
treaty means, ratify the instrument, that we may begin 
the long task of modifying the League of Nations to 
meet the needs of a war-stricken world. 

These reservations will serve a useful purpose, render 
indeed an indispensable service. They will put in writ- 
ing America’s interpretation of the Treaty, the Presi- 
dent’s interpretation, the Senate’s interpretation, and 
that beyond cavil. That is very important, for the 
President and the Senate of today are not the President 
and the Senate of tomorrow. They will not always be 
at hand to tell what the document means. The Treaty 
should be its own excuse for being. 





A RIGHT WORD FROM THE SECRETARY 
OF STATE 
W: may be pardoned for calling the attention of our 


readers especially to the article by Mr. Lansing, 
appearing elsewhere in this issue. Mr. Lansing is so 
successful in keeping out of the public eye that the 
quality of his work is not always appreciated. In his 
address before the American Bar Association we find 
him interpreting our international situation in terms 
that are not only germane but fundamental to our inter- 
1ational situation. His wholesome analysis of demo- 
cratic nationalism as the corner-stone of the new order; 
his emphasis upon the importance of international law 
rather than a world-state law as the basis of our new 
international system; his insistence upon peaceable set- 
tlement of controversies between nations in accord with 
the principles of legal justice—these positions taken by 
the Secretary are sane, reassuring, and needed. 

More particularly would we call the attention of our 
readers to that portion of his address where he specific- 
ally calls attention to the plans for the establishment of 
a Permanent Court of International Justice. I. will be 
noted that the Secretary believes that the usefulness of 
the League of Nations depends wholly upon the proper 
constitution of such a Tribunal. It is as a breath of 
free air to find our Secretary of State calling attention 
to the Hague Conventions and to the great service which 
they rendered. The Secretary has his definite opinion 
of their detractors. The supreme contribution of those 
conventions lay in their emphasis upon the judicial set- 
tlement of international disputes. The hope of the pres- 
ent League of Nations lies in the same direction. As 
the Secretary says: 


“As I see it, there is only one principle for the direction 
of international intercourse which will under present condi- 
tions command the universal approval of nations, and that 
is the principle of justice, not in the general and abstract 
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sense, but in the restricted sense of legal justice. * * * 
“In a word, international democracy exists in the sphere 
of legal justice and, up to the present time, in no other 


relations between nations.” 


Members of the American Peace Society will appre- 
ciate this word from this source, calling attention as it 
does once more to a vital aspect of the program of the 
American Peace Society. It is a contribution where a 
contribution is needed. 





AMERICA NO “MARBLE-HEARTED 
FIEND” 


MERICA and ingratitude are opposite terms, yet 
A soldiers are still returning from France, remem- 
bering primarily their discomforts, and speaking in 
unfriendly terms of our “first and only ally.” Agencies 
aiming to promote relief in that stricken country are 
finding their work increasingly difficult. American busi- 
ness men are slow in their help where France needs help. 
Gossip tells us that the French are inactive; that they 
are folding their hands and waiting for outsiders to put 
them on their feet again. Criticism of France, more 
frequent in conversation than in the press, is the pastime 
of many. 

American business enterprises, most of them, have de- 
veloped enormously since 1914. They are now planning 
with pardonable keenness to get hold of trade in the far 
sections of the world, and to increase every advantage 
already gained. The same thing is true of certain Brit- 
ish industrial leaders. We are not here disposed to find 
fault with this ambition ; but candor and justice should 
cause us to remember that the strides in our business 
advance—indeed, the very existence of our commercial 
life—is now due to the fact that for three years the 
breasts of French boys were bared to the German on- 
slaught. If the manufacturing and commercial portions 
of our nation are more powerful today than ever before, 
it is because 1,400,000 French boys died there between 
us and the thing which threatened. American people 
will not forget this, nor fail in gratitude. 

That zone of devastation hundreds of miles long, for- 
merly supporting one-fifth of the French population, 
containing one-fifth of their industries and many miles 
of agricultural lands, lies there still in ruins. Lens, for 
example, one of the devastated towns which we saw from 
the ill-fated Goliath-Farman, housed before the war 
40,000 coal miners. Not one of those houses is left. 
Furthermore, 98 per cent of the coal pits have been 
choked by the enemy. That single devastated place is 
but typical of all northeastern France, which is perti- 
nent, and of the vicarious sacrifice which has made the 
success of our industries possible. America cannot 
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ignore France in this her time of need. It will never be 
said of America as Milton said of “swinish gluttony” 
that “with besotted base ingratitude,” she “crams and 
blasphemes her feeder.” 

But the reconstruction in France lags, and through no 
fault of the French. That reconstruction is a long job, 
the central principle of which is that France must be 
aided to produce again. The people of that land cannot 
do the work alone. The Government, which has already 
assumed responsibility for the personal losses, is limited 
in its power. Omitting the dead soldiers, one-fourth of 
the people are back attempting as best they can to rebuild 
their homes. The big factories are gradually beginning 
again, but very slowly. A States-General under the pat- 
ronaze of the Matin has been organized in the interest 
of the devastated regions. Problems of shelter, taxation, 
leases, and labor are but a small part of the program of 
the States-General. But the need of France, at this time 
a literally crying need, is for provisions, and especially 
for tools and raw materials. There is but one nation in 
all the world that can supply the French with these 
things, and that is America. We are not asked to share 
the debt now weighing upon France, but we are duty 
bound to share the burden of it. If we are able to go 
forth in search of world markets, it is because France 
has been France there between us and Germany. Our 
supreme duty is to see to it that France shall become 
increasingly able to obtain markets also; that she may 
rebuild her cities and villages, to the end that she may 
continue for the rest of us the glory that is hers. 





HERBERT C. HOOVER 


rn. Hersert C. Hoover, the economic savior and 
M to a considerable extent the political stabilizer of 
Europe since the armistice was signed, returned to the 
United States in early September. With a minimum of 
publicity, he went to California for the first period of 
rest that he has had since the war began, in 1914. To 
the peoples of twenty countries between December 1, 
1918, and June 30, 1919, he supervised the distribution 
of 3,219,796 metric tons of goods, mainly food. In addi- 
tion, special “key” industries in many of these countries 
were provided with raw materials, so that the peoples 
could return to work. To him and to his staff also fell 
the difficult duty of organization of a basis of exchange 
between countries where ordinary and ancient customs 
and laws were inoperative. He also fell heir to the care 
and exchange of expatriated prisoners, by order of the 
Supreme Council of the Allied and Associated nations. 
Moreover, he worked out ways and means for re-estab- 
lishing systems of transportation ; and last, but not least, 
he conceived and executed plans of relief for undernour- 
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ished children which have saved millions of beings. In 
executing this vast work he found that he must have a 
better mode of communication with his staff than Eu- 
rope provided, and with characteristic boldness and in- 










































dependence he created his own telegraph and telephone 
system throughout middle and eastern Europe, using 
such state-owned links as existed and creating new ones 
when necessary. Finest technical training as an engi- 
neer, exceptional administrative ability, and utter con- 
secration to his work have enabled him to do this vast 
work of relief; and there are many Americans who bow 
lower in reverence before him than they would to any of 
their fellow nationals to whom the war has brought fame 
and honor. Such a man with such a record has more 
work to do for humanity. Just what place of power he 
will fill in doing it time will tell. 





“PITILESS PUBLICITY” 


tf ger as men of character and knowledge of inter- 

national affairs do about the merit and worka- 

bility of the Versailles Treaty of Peace, they agree that 

it will become operative after an unprecedented discus- 

sion of its pros and cons by representative assemblies of 

the peoples affected by its provisions. This debate may 

have been formal and brief as in the British Parliament, 

or it may have been thoroughgoing, constructively criti- 

cal, and prolonged as in the United States Senate; but ; 
in any case there has been more distinct recognition than 
ever before in history that while “governments” may 
still negotiate compacts that define terms of peace, never- 
theless approval of “peoples” must now be sought before 
the agreements become valid. And this not only because 
it is in harmony with the theory of democracy carried 
to its logical conclusion, but also because the cry goes up 
from increasingly powerful groups of voters in all the 
new and old democracies of the world for negotiation as 
well as ratification of treaties by “peoples” rather than 
by “governments.” 

Realizing this trend of the times, new precedents have 
been created in the case of the Versailles Treaty, and 
nowhere, perhaps, more significantly than in the case of 
Great Britain—first, by reference of the work of Lloyd- 
George at Paris to the home Parliament; and secondly, 
ty the discussion of the treaty and its ratification by the 
parliaments of the Dominions. The correspondence on 
this latter issue between the Canadian Premier and Lord 
Milner. is of singular importance as indicating impend- 
ing structural changes in the empire, and also as show 
ing a waning power of Downing Street to do with British 
imperial affairs as the Foreign Ministry pleases, when it 
comes to making war and defining terms of peace to 
which the Dominions are parties as autonomous nations 
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If to the processes and consequences of serious debate 
of the Versailles Treaty by parliamentary delegates of 
the people be added the effect of the prolonged and de- 
tailed discussion of the compact by “The Fourth Estate” 
on a scale hitherto unknown, and as well the issuance of 
innumerable pamphlets and books dealing with the his- 
toric document, it is quite safe to hazard the statement 
that a record has been made in “pitiless publicity.” The 
covenant may not have “been openly arrived at,” but the 
ratification has been. 

In this process of analysis and debate, this probing 
into the bearings, patent and concealed, of the settle- 
ment of the war and the partition of the earth, the na- 
tional legislatures have had aid from unexpected sources. 
To a degree never known before and with a promptness 
unprecedented,-men who shared in the diplomacy lead- 
ing up to the war and warriors who were victors or who 
were vanquished have rushed into print to justify them- 
selves or their causes. The political cataclysms and 
social revolutions in Russia and Germany and Austria- 
Hungary have placed state archives in the hands of per- 
sons less reticent and mindful of diplomatic precedents 
than their predecessors; consequently “red books” and 
“white books” and “blue books” have appeared that con- 
tain documents which incriminate the champions of the 
old régimes; nor have “leaks” as to what happened at 
the Peace Conference been lacking. 

While this “lid-off” evidence has been accumulating, 
the parliamentary, journalistic, and forensic debate has 
been proceeding and the end is not yet. Wholly lament- 
able as it may seem to the shades of a Metternich, Bis- 
marck, or Disraeli, it is not to be supposed for a moment 
that either M. Clemenceau, Mr. Lloyd-George, or Mr. 
Wilson deprecate it, being the democrats that they are. 





PANAMA 


NE of the outstanding needs in the Republic of 

Panama 1s money with which to finance her agri- 
cultural interests. The National Bank, organized pri- 
marily for this purpose, has not met the situation, and 
the agricultural operations in that country have been 
seriously curtailed. There are only three banks in all 
Panama. These are all in the City of Panama, with 
branches in Colon. These three banks operate almost 
exclusively in the interest of commercial organizations, 
and they are under no governmental supervision. While 
their influence is widening, yet in no sense do they meet 
the problems arising under agricultural finance of the 
Republic. The individuals and corporations now lend- 
ing money in the Republic are of no advantage to the 
agricultural interests of the country. Their interest 
rates are usurious, ranging from 9 to 12 per cent, in 
some cases as high as 5 per cent a month. These and 
other conditions relating to credit systems employed led 
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some months ago to the authorization by the National 
Assembly of the Republic of an agricultural economic 
survey with special reference to the organization of an 
agricultural bank. This survey, with recommendations, 
has been made by a group of men from the United 
States. 

The recommendations of the commission, if adopted, 
should improve immeasurably the financial needs of the 
farmers of that country. The principal recommendation 
of the commission is that there shall be established an 
ayricultural bank for the Republic, concrete plans for 
which are now practically finished. The work of the 
commission has evidently been done with thoroughness. 
Hearings have been conducted, questionnaires widely 
distributed, conferences with government officials and 
citizens held, and the records carefully compiled. Tours 
of inspection have been conducted along the Panama 
Canal and through the various provinces. The commis- 
sion recommends that a maximum interest rate be fixed 
by law and that penalties be enforced against those 
guilty of usury. If the recommendations of the com- 
mission are accepted and enforced, land will become a 
basis of credit for long-time mortgage loans at reason- 
able rates of interest and on the amortization plan. 


Under our law, now two years old, our farm loans 
cover periods for thirty-four and a half years at 514 per 
cent, with one per cent added to cover the amortization 
of the loan. There have been organized 4,000 farm loan 
associations already, with a membership of 160,000 
Our record of loans is practically $200,- 
00,000, the amount increasing from month to month. 
It would seem that a similar plan would be of practical 
benefit to the farmers of Panama, and it is the belief of 
the commissioners that it will. 


farmers. 


It is a matter of importance to Pan-America that a 
commission from the United States, upon invitation of 
the government of Panama, has gathered the facts and 
submitted a plan of such far-reaching importance to the 
welfare of that Republic. With a farm-loan act prop- 
erly administered, with loan titles registered and prop- 
erly protected under law, with transportation on a basis 
of systematic and scientific development, with details of 
marketing—including better highways—adequately pro- 
vided for, with laws democratically adopted and uni- 
formly executed, with a system of agricultural education 
fitting the needs of the country, with a just system of 
taxation, with a financial system based upon the theory 
of a budget, with a scientifically ascertained census, with 
inducements for immigration and colonization widely 
advertised, with public health and sanitation sufficiently 
guarded—and all these are items surveyed and recom- 
mended by the commission—the Republic of Panama 
will develop rapidly into one of the most important of 
our American republics. 
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THE DARKEST MOMENT OF LIFE 


¢ was Professor William James of Harvard who once 
| pointed out that of all the gloomy places the “present 
is the darkest moment of life.” This seems to be true 
of the world just now. The reason for it lies primarily 
in the anarchy that reigns in the realm of our national 
aims. During the war our purpose was definite and 
clear-cut. We were a homogeneous people. We worked 
together for the performance of a big job. In peace that 
coherence has disappeared. It is impossible to picture 
the mind of America, for there is little unity of purpose 
among us. We are out on the sea without a rudder. In 
Mr. Taft’s phrase, we are in a moral doldrums. There 
being no unity of effort, men seek their own satisfac- 
tions merely. These personally conducted satisfactions 
naturally come in conflict with other persons’ satisfac- 
tions, in consequence of which evidences of unrest are 
everywhere, crimes of violence are increasing, and group 
antagonisms are rampant. The present is dark. 

Is there before us any possibility of ordering the col- 
lective mind of American manhood? Can the attention 
of our people be riveted again upon something worth 
while, upon a program of peace which shall win the loy- 
alties of us all, as did the program of war? 

Such a concentration of purpose ought to be possible, 
and it ought to lie in the direction of a society of demo- 
cratic nations organized to establish and to conserve the 
rights of free nations under law. It will yet lie there. 
At the present writing there seems to be little hope for 
the League proposed by the Paris Conference. Judging 
from the condition in the United States Senate, it seems 
to us that the Covenant of the League of Nations, as far 
as the United States is concerned, is to be “laid upon the 
table.” The “reservations” now practically assured may 
and probably will, if the President’s threat be carried 
out, have the same effect upon the proposed League of 
Nations that the Senate reservations of 1911 did upon 
Mr. Taft’s treaties with France and Great Britain, 
namely, to nullify and to destroy. But an ordered world 
is now the conscious goal of men everywhere. 

Yet if America is to participate effectively in the in- 
ternational concert devoted to the restraint of force and 
the establishment of the modes of peace, it is her first 
duty to become herself increasingly democratic. The 
class struggle of which the war was a natural conse- 
quence is on, and that with no little vigor in our free 
America. Its intensity shows that there are defects pri- 
marily in our industrial life, which must be remedied. 
While hunger and bankruptcy threaten, the thirst for 
special privilege debauches first one class and then an- 
other. With a four-billion-dollar deficit, and the cost of 


food, shelter, and clothing mounting, the condition is 
thought by many of our best observers to be a danger. 











Our own view, however, is that our educated citizenry 
will yet prove competent to evolve out of the divergen- 
cies of views and interests not only a just and adequate 
system of taxation to the relief of our financial situation, 
a larger production and a more satisfactory system of 
distribution, but a finer democracy; for it is the history 
of American genius that at crises it throws over half- 
baked theories and temporizing compromises and lands 
firmly upon its feet. 

The hope that we as a collective people shall do this 
now and get together again in a great united effort lies 
in the fact that the public conscience is directed once 
more toward a greater evaluation of the individual man. 
If, as may be the case, we are as ignorant, bloodthirsty, 
and superstitious as ever, any permanent change must 
begin with the individual; for the hope in any democ- 
racy depends upon a majority who see accurately, feel 
truly, and create substantially. 
change for the better must be fundamental; and the 
most fundamental thing in any human society is the 
human being. All change for the better in social con- 
ditions since the time of Queen Elizabeth, when the 
common people were left by common consent to their 
illiteracy and ignorance, has followed the improvement 
of the individual man; not of the poor only, but of men 
at both ends of the social scale and all along the line. 
More intelligence is always the need, because ignorance 
in a democracy is more dangerous than badness. If we 
are to have this finer, educated democracy, we must look 
upon it as a process, a thing constantly to be discovered, 
a movement requiring all the brains we can muster. 
Democracy, more than any other form of political con- 
trol, depends for its life upon the intelligence, accuracy, 
self-control, health, culture, honesty, public spirit, and 
independence of character of the average voter. 
interests are important, but they can be evaluated only 
in terms of the individual. 

We do not here speak of leaders. 


To be enduring, any 


Group 


Leadership we must 
have—leadership not of the richest nor of the strongest, 
but, as Mr. Galsworthy has recently pointed out, leader- 
ship of the “best in spirit.” But we need not worry 
about leaders, if only the majority of our citizenship be 
sufficiently intelligent and right-minded. If the major 
portion of us have sense, our right leaders will be pushed 
to the top. 

So it is of us common ones that we are speaking here. 
Our fundamental needs are very simple. We must eat, 
drink, and sleep. We must exercise and breathe pure air. 
We must walk with the beautiful, at least some; think 
of others a little, work kindness, and produce for the 
need of the world. We must love and nourish children. 
These are the things we must do with sanity and moder- 
ation, but do them we must. 
elemental facts of human life. 


They are the simple and 
If in the enjoyment of 
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them we can pay our bills and direct these activities 
rationally toward a richer social health and a deeper per- 
sonal enjoyment as far as possible for all, we shall then 
be in the way of opening up those wider significances of 
what life means. If we can go about this business with 
a fair measure of unanimity, we shall then be in the way 
of democracy. It seems to us, therefore, that the pro- 
gram of the American people, and we do not here essay 
to speak for other nations, is now to bring our schools, 
churches, class organizations, and legislation to the task 
of dignifying the individual man—the body of him, the 
mind and spirit of him—in the interest of the whole. 

This is a present and an ever enduring path along 
which America can move in her course toward that in- 
ternational service which she aims to render to the cause 
of international peace. When once we have agreed upon 
this, the darkness of the present will cease to give us 
concern. 





THE MENACE OF THE POLICE POWER 


or generations, states, adopting methods of the wild 
F snsats of the jungle, have fashioned their policies 
according to the cunning of the saber-toothed tiger. 
For nearly five years, the major nations of the world 
have been exercising their teeth and claws, some unto 
their death, all unto their serious injury. Constitu- 
tional government for the time has been abolished. 

But we are now emerging again from the jungle. The 
great war, if not technically ended, is practically over. 
The reign of martial law, especially in America, should 
now be less in evidence. Yet there are signs which point 
ominously to the contrary. The activities of our police 
in certain sections are more drastic, reprehensible, and 
dangerous than in the days of the “Writs of Assistance” 
of unsavory memory. Detectives operating in the De- 
partment of Justice—let us note the naxne of the depart- 
ment—are arresting private citizens without warrant, 
entering their homes, opening their private papers and 
other effects, putting them in jail and keeping them 
there for days, stating, defining and executing the law 
with less semblance of justice than in the darkest days 
of the Inquisition. 

We do not refer to the activities of Mr. Archibald 
Stevenson, censor of patriotism, prosecutor of the Soviet 
Bureau, of the Rand school, and the like. We know of 
his activities only through the daily press. But we do 
know at first hand one Nowack, who was arrested, held 
in jail for a week, after which he was discharged with 
no evidence of guilt having been found against him. 
The only reason for his arrest was that his name ap- 
peared on a slip of paper from a newspaper found in the 
pocket of an old soldier, aged seventy-six, who had been 
arrested for some offense. 
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We do know of one Lewis Koerner, who was arrested 
without warrant, confined for days in jail, released under 
a writ of habeas corpus, the United States District At- 
torney confessing that he had found no reason for hold- 
ing the prisoner. The result is that Koerner has lost his 
job, and, because of his experience, he has been discred- 
ited. In consequence of it all he has had to leave town 
to seek employment elsewhere. 


We also know of the case of one Max Holder, whose 
story we have been able to obtain just as he has addressed 
it to the United States Attorney General, the Honorable 
Mitchell Palmer. Our readers will be pleased to know 
that the equity in this case is to be made public, for 
Holder has brought action in the courts against W. J. 
Flynn, chief of the Government detectives under the 
Department of Justice, and against his first assistant, 
Lawrence O'Dea. A prominent newspaper at the time 
of Holder’s arrest stated that the officers had found in 
his room a scrapbook belonging to him and containing 
accounts of bomb outrages. Upon examination it is 
found that the scrapbook contains extracts from the 
writings of Dr. Frank Crane. The attorneys for the 
plaintiff have asked that the paper retract this article 
and apologize. Holder’s letter to the Attorney General 
follows: 


“T consider it my duty to my country, and to myself, 
to respectfully call your attention to the unspeakable 
wrongs perpetrated against me by Chief Flynn and 
his subordinates. I hope to be pardoned for a brief 
history of my life and activities in the last 12 years, 
since I came to the shores of this great land, so that 
you will be in a better position to judge my contentions. 

“T was 21 years old when I came here, a fugitive from 
military service in Austria, of Roumanian parentage. 
The first five years I spent in New York city, together 
with my mother and sister. The former still lives 
there. I then yearned to know this country better, 
and my wanderlust took me through the large Eastern 
cities to Minneapolis, where I married. It was there 
that I took up the study of law, which I completed in 
Cleveland, Ohio, in 1918. 

“My travels made it impossible for me to obtain citi- 
zenship before last year, when my technical status as an 
alien enemy prevented my obtaining it. I then took 
the only course open to me, and applied to your prede- 
cessor for special dispensation, a power granted to him 
hy Congress, to become a citizen. I still have the reply 
to that letter in my possession. I was unsuccessful in 
this move, as I was unable to get even a form applica- 
tion from Mr. O’Brien, an assistant apparently in 
charge of these proceedings. 

“T came to this city in January of this year to get a 
little rest from my studies, during which I supported 
my mother and family. I worked as a waiter during 
the time I studied, and am a member of the Waiters’ 
Union, affiliated with the A. F. of L. In the month 
of March last I was called upon to manage the strike 
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against the Raleigh Hotel, a struggle brought on solely 
by the greed and obstinacy of the management of the 
hotel, a claim which will be fully substantiated by Mr. 
R. B. Mahany of the Department of Labor. This was 
the first time that I was ever embroiled in any labor 
trouble. : 

“Before proceeding to the subject-matter of this com- 
munication, let me briefly narrate my war record. I 
purchased $800.00 worth of Liberty bonds, and war 
stamps in the sum of $150.00. I served on the ‘Legal 
Advisory Board,’ assisting in filling out of question- 
naires for draftees, working 5 hours a day for many 
weeks, without any compensation. I waived all claims 
to exemption, and thus volunteered for service; the ar- 
mistice was declared before I was called. In the last 
drive for funds I made and fought for a motion in 
my union that it buy a $1,000.00 bond, which was done 
over opposition to purchase a $500.00 bond. I am not 
a member of the Socialist Party or any other radical 
organization, nor of the I. W. W., and have never been 
affiliated with it. 

“On Friday, June 13, two detectives came to the office 
of the Union, and asked me to accompany them to the 
office of Inspector Grant of the District Police, who de- 
sired to see me. When I arrived at the District Build- 
ing, I was confronted with Mr. Lawrence O’Dea, of the 
Secret Service Department, who had me searched. I 
was subjected to an examination, without being in- 
formed of the source or nature of the accusation against 
me. I was told that I would not be permitted to see 
an attorney or friend before this investigation had been 
completed. I protested, at the same time answering al] 
questions fully, and without any reservations. I was 
then lodged in Police Station No. 1. On Saturday, 
June 14, I was photographed and measured for the 
Rogues’ Gallery. Sunday night Mr. O’Dea came to 
my cell, and informed me that nothing had been found 
against me, and that I would be released Monday. 
Tuesday night he again visited me, and said that he 
was TOO BUSY Monday to release me, and that he surely 
will take me out Wednesday. Again the unbearable 
suspense till Friday, at 3 P. M., when I was released 
by Mr. O’Dea, who then swore me to a personal bond 
of $5,000.00. To this day I am in complete darkness 
as to the source and nature of the accusations against 
me. 

“During my confinement of a week I was not allowed 
to see any one. My money had been taken from me, 
and I could not buy any extra food, a privilege afforded 
to any other prisoner, one of whom was a murderer. I 
was starving half, of the time, owing to the quality and 
quantity of the food served there. I had never been 
in a prison in my life. The place is full of vermin. I 
had nothing but an iron cot to sleep on. I was not 


allowed to wash my hands and face in the seven days of 
my imprisonment. 

“And all this—for what reasons and what grounds? 
Mr. O’Dea and through him Mr. Flynn, who ordered 
my arrest, and who, according to the newspapers, had 
come straight from New York to accomplish this, knew 
where I had been for the last four years, in Cleveland. 
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If a report against me did come in, would it not have 
been advisable to inquire there about my loyalty and 
patriotism? Surely, this was an easy thing to do. To 
my mind such brutal and unheard-of tyranny does not 
tend to make good citizens, nor do they accord with the 
principles of law, order and justice. Is it possible, may 
I ask, that any fair-minded man would admit that this 
degradation and torture of my soul and body was war- 
ranted by any doctrine of law and fairness? What do 
the hundreds of my personal friends now think of these 
tactics? Will such practices make of them and myself 
better citizens? At the time of my arrest I had a posi- 
tion as manager of the Arlington Roof Garden, which 
I lost; I am unable to get employment now because of 
my apprehension and attendant publicity of me as a 
bomb-thrower. 

“I do not care to talk at this time of what I have 
found out about the evident inefficiency and stupidity of 
the Secret Service System as conducted now. Allow 
me to say that I expect you will see fit to thoroughly 
look into the present methods and tactics of Mr. Flynn 
and his aids, so that no unnecessary injuries be done 
to men’s reputations and lives. I am fully convinced 
that this is a very serious matter, and deserves your close 
attention. May I say that I urgently request 

“1. A complete exoneration in writing. 

“2. The return to me of all my records in the Rogues’ 
Gallery. 

“3. That I be informed of the source and nature of the 
accusations against me. 

“Trusting to hear from you in the premises, allow me 
to remain.” 





Congressman Fiorello H. La Guardia, Republican 
candidate for President of the Board of Aldermen, New 
York City, who went to war, made a brilliant record as 
an aviator, and later served admirably as a quasi-diplo- 
mat in bringing Rome and Washington to see eye to eye 
when friction developed between the two peoples. Since 
his return to Congress he has repeatedly shown that his 
experiences in war have not made him a militarist. In- 
deed, quite the contrary. In his recent campaign for 
office in New York City he has refused to capitalize his 
military record for political purposes. He has voiced 
the opinion that because he flew an airplane and dropped 
bombs he is not therefore best fitted to make either 
municipal or national laws. He says that a majority of 
soldiers returning from Europe have no desire to per- 
petuate a military caste for political purposes. For him- 
self, he has declined to join the American Legion pre- 
cisely on this ground. He fears that it will come to be 
used for political purposes. Mr. La Guardia was born 
in the Italian colony of New York City; for a time was 
an interpreter at Ellis Island, and apparently he knows 
what genuine Americanism is better than many mem- 
bers of the exclusive “patriotic” orders of the country. 
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When King Albert of Belgium got out into the real 
America and away from its congested seaboard cities, 
when he saw village after village and town after town 
with its well-constructed and sizeable school, he ventured 
to do some reasoning from cause to effect. In substance 
his syllogism was this: Your soldiers seemed to be born 
fighting men. They were the product of your wonderful 
Ergo: The educated soldier is the finest kind 
of a soldier. Does the King, who is a democrat, realize 
that a majority of these soldiers were taught by women, 
following a curriculum without the slightest taint of 
military tactics or schooling for “preparedness” ? 


schools. 





Ethics and mechanisms, whether political, economic, 
or financial, have a vital relation—so vital that it is 
dangerous to expand the one without making due pro- 
vision for the other. Sir Oliver Lodge had this in mind 
when, recently addressing British and foreign delegates 
to the Watts Centenary, he said that he hoped that the 
method of applying and utilizing the terrible atomic 
energy, which scientists now know man will have at his 
disposal, would not be discovered until man has devel- 
oped his mind and soul to use the power properly—that 
is, righteously. It is a case where “ignorance is bliss” 
until morality is ready to guide us to the use of the new 
knowledge. 
extensions of the power of the state and the superstate. 


By this sign is the hope of contemporary 





How tersely the Manchester Guardian summed up the 
European situation in an article lauding the work of 
Mr. Hoover when it said: “The danger to our social 
fabric is no longer the armed ruffian; it is the starving 
baby. We no longer need generals; we need economists.” 





The head of the Australian Commonwealth, on his 
return to the island continent from Paris and London, 
in the course of an exuberant speech, said that “nothing 
short of murder or bigamy committed by returning sol- 
diers would be counted unto them as crimes” by him. 
Fortunately, there are still statutes and courts in Aus- 
tralia. The statement shows how far some “statesmen” 
will go in catering to the theory that being a warrior 
covers a multitude of sins. 





” 


“Pigmy-minded,” “aberration of thinking,” “con- 


temptible quitters,” “jaundiced eves,” “amazing ignor- 


ance,” “heads knots to prevent their bodies from unrav- 
eling”—we are beginning to suspect that the President 
may yet question the intelligence of certain members of 
the United States Senate. 
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It was a lucid-minded, terse-spoken Frenchman who 
said that the armistice had been followed by a “mini- 
mum of peace in a maximum of anarchy.” 





The distinguished Belgian prelate, Cardinal Mercier, 
of Malines, has been warmly received by the American 
people, who have expressed their welcome variously ; but 
no more apt and gracious words have voiced the thought 
of us all than those used by President W. H. P. Faunce 
in announcing the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, 
conferred upon His Eminence by Brown University Sep- 


tember 30. President Faunce’s words were: 


“His Eminence, Cardinal Mercier, Archbishop of 
Malines, Primate of Belgium, sometime professor in the 
University of Louvain, author, philosopher, Christian 
apostle, who through dark and bitter days kept the great 
soul of a small nation alive, protector of weakness, 
champion of justice, who never yielded right to might, 
but’ by invincible faith subdued kingdoms and put to 
flight armies of aliens.” 





If there are any persons in America interested to pro- 
mote rebellion in any land outside America, let them 
turn to our criminal code No. 35, page 1089, section 13, 


and read. The language there is: 


“Whoever, within the territory or jurisdiction of the 
United States, begins or sets on foot, or provides or prepares 
the means for any military expedition or enterprise, to be 
carried on from thence against the dominions of any foreign 
prince, State, colony, district, or people with whom the 
United States are at peace, shall be fined not more than 
three thousand dollars and imprisoned not more than three 
years.” 





THE WAR HAS NOT DESTROYED 
I 


Our Hope in Public Education 
BY ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


7-2 various controversies, many of unusually com- 
plex import, now before us in America, are giving 
rise to a pessimism which is thought to threaten, if not 
to endanger, some of the best things in our organized 
life. The war has destroyed much, and the gloom 
widely prevalent among European peoples is spreading 
palpably over us. In such a situation it is wholesome 
that we should search out our precious possessions which 
the war has not destroyed. Among these treasures left 
to us out of the holocaust, and more valuable because of 
it, is our faith in the power of public education. 
Judging by the writings most widely read today, the 


two outstanding demands in the light of the war are for 
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a nearer approach to an industrial democracy, and a 
deeper and a more universal education. 

Industrial democracy, coming possibly most actively 
out of Eastern Europe by way of the new nations and 
Great Britain, is a movement of such scope and power 
that we shall refer to it here only incidentally; but our 
confidence in a public education universally provided for 
and aggressively advanced is the prevailing leaven in 
the books and pamphlets, everywhere the gravamen of 
practically all our social effort short of the League of 
Nations. Surely this is one of our “blessed consolations 
in distress.” ‘The public schools of America are crowded 
this fall as never before. Criticized as always, yet these 
institutions continue to receive the ungrudging support 
of taxpayers, while the teachers occupy a far more im- 
portant place in public discussion and legislative as- 
sembly than ever. Our Commissioner of Public Educa- 
tion is demanding that we double our expenditures for 
the public schools. The proposal for an educational 
portfolio in the President’s Cabinet has taken on new 
life; while men everywhere, laborers and capitalists, 
friends and foes of the League of Nations, are urging 
with new zeal the importance, the supreme importance, 
of publie education. 


NEBULOUS BUT HOPEFUL 


In spite of the general agreement in America upon 
the fundamental importance of public education, there 
is a measure of nebulosity about the end public educa- 
tion is expected to accomplish. This is true not only of 
the average father and mother, but of the educational 
“expert” and pedagogical theorizer as well. School pro- 
grams come, have their day, and go. Dynamic they 
seem for a time, static they invariably become. At last 
new programs shove them over the wall, and so the 
process of keeping up talk about education goes on. 

And there is an unction about the talk. We are told 
that education is a process rather than an attainment ; 
but of what the process consists, from whence it comes, 
and toward what it proceeds, these are indistinct and 
all too faintly heard. There is a natural impression that 
the system of education must be a system, and that it 
must promote education ; but the significance of the sys- 
tem, or of education itself, seems not always to signify. 
The physical, mental, moral child is being placed under 
the microscopes of science, and a professional nomen- 
clature is beginning to indicate the possibility of a real 
teaching profession. Social institutions generally, pub- 
lic schools in particular, are more pragmatic than 
philosophic in their purpose, which is but another way 
of confessing that they are often more opportunist than 
seems good for them. And yet, in spite of these things, 
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the public school is the most widely patronized of our 
institutions, the most prodigally supported, and, on the 
whole and in the long run, the most hopeful. 

It seems necessary to believe that the public school is 
more hopeful for our democracy than the church, im- 
portant as the church is, because it is more democratic, 
more closely and tangibly related to the economic needs 
of the people; because it is more concerned with the 
present world, its geography, commerce, arts, and 
sciences ; and because it continually controls, at least in 
a measure, the daily mental processes of nearly one- 
fourth of America’s population, for approximately ten 
years, and this during the most sensitive, habit-forming 
years of childhood and adolescence. 

It is also true that the values emphasized by the 
Quite the 
Personal qualities making for usefulness are 


church are not wholly lacking in the schools. 
contrary. 
implanted into our civilization by the schools. 

The willingness to serve and to sacrifice self for par- 
ticular ends has been shown in a marked degree by our 
American men and women during the last three years. 
This willingness was imbedded in the lives of our people 
in no small measure by the various intellectual and 
moral contacts made possible by the public schools. The 
schools, as well as the church, aim to open ways to 
those satisfactions which accompany physical health and 
to those high personal qualities best set forth by Matthew 
Arnold in his “Sweetness and Light.” Without using 
theological terms, the schools are at one with the church, 
in that they measure the good in terms of Immanuel 
Kant’s conception of “duty” and “goodwill.” If the 
schools cannot teach religion, it is true that nearly all 
the essential elements of religion, including worship, 
albeit these elements are this side the supernatural 
world, are elements of public-school instruction. School 
plant, program, and methodology head towards an im- 
provement in the nation’s physical, mental, and emo- 
tional stock. 


THE FAILURE OF THE SCHOOLS 


Yet our public schools, like the rest of our institu- 


tions, have failed. We seem to be as bloodthirsty and 


superstitious as ever. In spite of all our educational 
effort, fundamental progress of human society has been 
and is hindered by the greed of the rich and by the 
The divergence between the rich 
Great wealth 


The struggle for 


misery of the poor. 
and the poor is very wide—far too wide. 
has become a menace and is menaced. 
gain ever tends to become a mean business, belittling, 
benumbing, and dangerous. Unearned and unmerited 
luxury, with its attendant evils, brought on war, heaped 
ruin upon Russia, destroyed institutions reared under 
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freedom, and hung mourning on the doors of countless 
homes around the globe. ‘The industrial unrest in 
America, with its strikes and lockouts, its passions and 
violence, its revival of caste distinctions and misunder- 
standings, its organized political unwisdom; the in- 
ability of labor and capital to work in sufficient harmony 
to protect themselves, race prejudice, the prevalence of 
poverty and distress—these all show the inadequacy of 
our system of public education heretofore and its chal- 
lenge for the future. The vanishing point of interests 
for both labor and capital—as, indeed, for all of us in a 
democracy—is the same. But public education has as 
yet been able neither to make this sufficiently clear nor 
to avoid for us the consequences. 

Notwithstanding the long line of contributors to our 
educational theory and practice, every tenth person in 
our cities is still buried at the expense of charity. It is 
small comfort that the conditions are worse in Japan, 
Italy, England, or in “the devastated areas.” Twenty 
per cent of the families of some of our best-governed 
cities in the United States apply for publie relief each 
year. In some of these same cities 15 per cent of the 
families are evicted because of the non-payment of rent. 
Before the war some whole States were reporting nearly 
15 per cent of their families in economic distress. The 
condition must be worse now. For many years 50 per 
cent of our American families have been propertyless. 
This prevalence of poverty among a people »vith natural 
resources to feed the world is, to say the least, humiliat- 
ing. 

There have been many attempts to ascertain the 
causes of this deplorable condition. It is true that 
climate drives some people out of employment, especially 
among the building trades, farm occupations, railroad 
men, and sailors. Seasonal changes affect consumption 
and produce unemployment, especially among the coal 
miners and clothing workers. There are industrial 
causes for unemployment ranging from poor sanitation 
to labor-saving machinery and industrial conflicts. 
There are personal causes, such as inability to work, 


inefficiency, shiftlessness, sickness, accidents, deaths 
within the family, personal immorality, inaptitude, and 
ignorance. 


Out of this complex the public school, with all its 
resources, during the last two generations has been un- 
able to produce sufficient amelioration of the controllable 
elements making for this economic distress and its ac- 
companying ills. 


THE WAY OUT 


If poverty and violence, with their attendant evils, 
still hold our human society in leash, it is not because 
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men have ignored the facts. It is not because they have 


not tried to change the conditions. Plato saw the facts 
and offered a solution—a solution which would solve the 
problem of poverty at least, if only we would apply the 
solution. The fact is that men will not apply it. We 
refuse to kill off the unpromising ones among our chil- 
dren. We are tied to the family idea, to the love of off- 
spring, be they strong or weak, especially if they are 
We discount the importance of rulers, even 
We resent paternalism 


weak. 
though they be “philosophers.” 
in governments. Hence Plato’s plan is unworkable. 
Furthermore, men have examined John Stuart Mill’s 
plan of “colonization” as a means of overcoming im- 
Indeed, they have tried it out in colonies 


providence, y 

outside of New York City, in Colorado, and elsewhere. 
Mill was undoubtedly correct in his statement, that “im- 
provements in the habits and requirements of the masses 
of unskilled day laborers will be difficult and tardy, 
unless means can be contrived for raising the entire 
body to a state of tolerable comfort and maintaining 
them in it until a new generation grows up.” If we 
would overcome the wretchedness and brutalization of 
poverty, Mill held that it will be necessary to contrive 
means for habituating the unskilled in ways of com- 
petency and efficiency. To this end he believed it neces- 
sary to devise some scheme of colonization where the 
paupers might for at least one generation rear families 
The trouble with this 


proposal is that wherever tried it has not been successful, 


away from the cruelty of want. 
and that for two surprising reasons: the poor of the 
large cities will not leave in numbers sufficient to make 
the enterprise effective; and the public will not make 
them leave. 

And yet if we would, as did the Revolution in France, 
extinguish extreme poverty for one whole generation, 
we may turn to Mill’s first volume of his “Principles of 
Political Economy,” chapter 13, Book II, published in 
1848, for still one other possible and altogether plausible 
The suggestion there is, in brief, universal 
education, compulsory among the masses. 

Many of our stock theories about the problem of 
poverty have grown out of this doctrine of Mill. We 
note some of them: We must not pauperize the poor by 
our indiscriminate charities; we must help the poor to 
help themselves ; we must not bring the unemployed into 
unjust competition with the employed ; we must cherish 
manliness and self-respect among the poor; we must aim 
to stop poverty at its source of supply; aid must be fur- 
nished to the destitute as quickly as is consistent with 
reason, but we must guard against fraud or hypocrisy ; 
the poor whem we would assist should be classified into 
the deserving and the undeserving; the incorrigibly idle 


solution. 
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should be firmly handled and made to work out their 
own regeneration ; moral influence rather than colorless 
agencies are the only powerful factors making for the 
solution of the problem of poverty. These are all prin- 
ciples taught by this Mr. MiJl, the younger, “father of 
inductive logic,” the natural outgrowth of his doctrine 
of universal education compulsory among the masses. 

It is not true that Mill was the first to suggest com- 
pulsory school attendance, which is a better phrase than 
compulsory education. We find it hinted at in Plato’s 
“Crito” and in the “Laws,” four hundred years before 
Christ. The Jewish rabbis required it in the first cen- 
tury, Charlemagne in the eighth. But Mr. Mill ex- 
pressed the importance of universal education with such 
power that it influenced action profoundly, especially in 
this country. Because of it there has been a marked 
development of compulsory school attendance legislation 
in the United States, especially during the last decade. 
For the impetus to that we owe much to the great 
English economist and contributor to liberty, John 
Stuart Mill. We need a renaissance of him just now. 

Mr. Mill sensed the importance of education as the 
one agency for advancing intelligence and righteousness. 
As a result of his labors, the belief has spread wide and 
deep that the one instrument for launching reason, 
truth, justice, mercy, and peace is the public school. 
There is no other agency by which these virtues can be- 
come the possession of the many. As Charles W. Eliot, 
President of Harvard College for a generation, once 
phrased it, “The millions must be taught to discuss, not 
fight; to trust publicity, not secrecy ; and to take timely 
public precautions against every kind of selfish oppres- 
sion. To give this instruction steadily and universally, 
society possesses no organized agency which compares in 
present efficiency and future promise with the schools.” 

In the new German Constitution, adopted July 31, 
1919, there are nine articles relating to education. One 
of these articles, article 148, contains these words: 


Moral education, civic sentiment, and personal and 
professional ability in the spirit of popular Germanism 
and of international reconciliation are to be striven for 
in all the schools. 

In giving instruction in public schools care must be 
taken not to hurt the feelings of those who think differ- 
ently. 

Commenting upon this article, Herr Haenisch, Prussian 
Minister of Education and author of the articles relating 
to education in the new constitution, has recently pointed 
out that the idea of revenge and hatred heretofore 
preached by the conservative element of Germany is to 
be tolerated no more in the class-room. The youth of 
Germany are to be taught that the redemption of Ger- 
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many is to be achieved through useful work and not 
through war. He has ordered a complete revision of the 
text-books, to the end that the old chauvinistic teachings 
may cease. It is proposed to teach the children a better 
understanding of the rest of the world. The new system 
prescribes compulsory school attendance for a period of 
twelve years, the first eight of which are to be spent in 
the so-called public schools, the remaining four in insti- 
tutions corresponding to our high schools, and all at pub- 
lic expense. All the young men and women of Germany 
must attend school until eighteen years of age, after 
which they may, if they wish, enter the universities. It 
is the belief of the new Germany that social improve- 
ment will go hand in hand with education, and that 
soon none will be too poor to give his children the educa- 
tion demanded by and for the State. 

Under absolute monarchies, only the children of the 
king were educated by the State. That much was de- 
manded for the sake of the monarchy. In our American 
democracy we are all children of the king. We con- 
ceive free public education for all to be the great hope 
of the State. A successful uneducated democracy is for 
us inconceivable. The constant function of a self- 
governing people is the education of its citizens. We are 
strengthened in this position by the new promises in 
Germany, and we may reasonably expect for ourselves a 
marked advance in educational endeavor during the years 
immediately before us. 

It is because of these beliefs that we already have 
20,000,000 boys and girls in the public schools, sitting 
at the feet of 500,000 teachers, and that the American 
people are gladly paying annually over $500,000,000 to 
meet the bills. George W. Perkins tells us that since we 
founded this country we have spent approximately as 
much money on our educational systems as on our rail- 
road systems. Naturally, therefore, there is a marked 
enlargement of ideas about the requirements of the 
school plant and its uses. The best building, the best- 
kept building, the best-equipped building, the most 
beautiful building, the most useful building, in every 
community is becoming more and more to be its school- 
house, as the King of Belgium, with discerning 
eye, has remarked, after crossing the continent. Be- 
cause of our ingrained trust in education, the courses 
of study are planned more and more to fit boys 
and girls for all possible future routes in education— 
university, business, trades, arts. The demand is to 
make the school contribute to the industrial, political, 
and social success of the nation. There are now in con- 
sequence fewer prescriptions for entrance to the high 
schools, while uniformity of text-books is no longer 


thought to be so important. Laboratory, garden, shop, 
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and kitchen are lessening the dominance of text-books 
Home and schools are under- 
standing each other better. ‘The schools are far less 
isolated and much more useful.in all matters of social 
effort. Teachers express their self-importance with less 
angularity. They are less bound to methods, routine, 
and machinery. ‘They are becoming co-operative and 
more wholesome. ‘Teaching is less moody and impulsive, 
and there is running through it less over-emphasis and a 
greater humor and sanity. Teachers are simpler and 
more serene, more enthusiastic and persuasive. They 
believe increasingly in the validity of their service. They 
have found a professional dignity in their faith that they 
are guiding human character upward for the benefit of 
all. As in Germany heretofore, and under the new 
constitution, they will yet have the rights and duties of 
State officials, for such they are. 

The individual pupil is receiving greater attention. 
In consequence he is becoming healthier, steadier, more 
thorough and interested. These things are accomplished 
without loss of knowledge, accuracy, intellectual modesty, 
seriousness, or culture. In the best schools pupils are 
learning justice under sympathy and a high standard of 
application under law. Pupils at last are being taught 
how to study, to be brave enough to strive, to choose 
wisely, and to press with enthusiasm toward those fine 
things they have seen in the land of their dreams. 
Education is looked upon more and more as consecration, 
and less as scholasticism; and out of it we may hope for 
more efficient citizens, better trained leaders, and for a 
multiplication of elevated popular ideals, warmer affec- 
tions, and worthier deeds. 

The practical effect of all this is already seen in the 
intelligence with which labor has won its way from a 
condition of slavery, through a higher form of servitude, 
to a place as employee where the relation to capital is 
nearer the plane of partnership. The strikes among 
laborers today differ from the earlier ones. Education 
has led laboring men to feel the justice of their right, 
not to a mere increase in wages, but to a fairer share in 
the profits of the business which they make possible. 
And educatign is bringing capital to a livelier apprecia- 
tion of the correctness of this position. The hope in all 
the vast controversy lies in a broader and deeper demo- 


and even of recitations. 


cratic education, including education as to the meaning 
of education. 

Education itself will have to become more democratic. 
With patience and persistence, Burke’s statement that 
“education is the sure of nations” will be 
brought home to us by way of the schools, and that 
patriotism which makes us one in time of war will make 
us one in time of peace. 

Mr. Lloyd-George, speaking a few days ago at the City 
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Temple, agreeing with General Smuts that humanity 
has struck its tents and that it is once more on the 
march, said: 

“Slums will have to go. I hope the great armaments will 
disappear. I hope that the long-drawn and wretched mis- 
understandings between Ireland and the rest of the United 
Kingdom will disappear. I look forward to seeing waste in 
every shape and form disappear and a new Britain spring 
up freed from ignorance, insobriety (loud cheers), penury, 
poverty, squalor, and the tyranny of mankind over man.” 

If these things are ever to be they will develop from 
a partnership of classes, a justice which we have not yet 
attained, and a willingness to sacrifice ourselves for the 
sake of the common good. Education for all is the only 
open door to these things. Hence we look to the public 
schools as the vivifying agency for changing the stand- 
ards of life, for multiplying enrichment and efficiency, 
for putting the oncoming generations in the way of self- 
support, and for diminishing the crimes of violence. 

Emerson has a little poem entitled “Culture,” which 
reads: 

“Can rules or tutors educate 
The semigod whom we await? 
He must be musical, 
Tremulous, impressional, 
Alive to gentle influence 
Of landscape and of sky, 

And tender to the spirit-touch 
Of man’s or maiden’s eye; 

But, to his native center fast, 
Shall into Future fuse the Past, 
And the world’s flowing fates 
In his own mould recast.” 


But if the teacher be healthy in mind and body; if he 
be sympathetic, patient, kindly, hopeful, brave; if he 
increase daily in the things that make for life, he be- 
comes thus a very significant part of his pupils’ “flowing 
fates.” Such a teacher does not move the child from his 
“native center” ; indeed he brings him to his “past” and 
to his “present,” and makes it possible for the lad to 
“fuse” 
mould recast.” Such a teacher says: 


them into his “future,” and all in his “own 


“And I came out as a stream from a river, and as a 
conduit into a garden. I said, ‘I will water my gar- 
den’; . . . and lo, my stream became a river, and 
my river became a sea. I will yet bring instruction to 
light as the morning, and will make these things to shine 
afar off. I will yet pour out teaching as prophecy, and 
leave it unto generations of ages.” 

In the long years we shall have to look more and more 
to the public schools for that stream of influences which 
shall overthrow devastating class antagonisms, socialize 
mankind above benumbing need, and put us all in the 
way of those permanent satisfactions which widen the 
meanings of life. 

Surely the war has not destroyed our faith in that. 
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LEGAL JUSTICE THE BASIS OF PEACE 
HON. ROBERT LANSING 
Secretary of State of the United States 


{At the meeting of the American Bar Association, Boston, 
September 5, Mr. Lansing, who had recently returned from 
Paris, addressed the assembled jurists on “Some Legal Ques- 
tions of the Peace Conference.” The latter division of his 
talk dealt with the proposed trial of the “Kaiser” and set 
forth the reasons why the Secretary and the other Amer- 
ican members of the commission appointed to report upon 
this problem were against the project. This and other less 
important portions we have, with the permission of the State 
Department, omitted.—TuHeE Eprrors.] 

In discussing the legal questions which are suggested by 
the Peace Conference or are directly raised by the Treaty of 
Peace, it is my purpose to do so as impartially as possible. 
Of the two classes the suggested questions rather than the 
definite questions presented by the provisions of the treaty 
are to my mind the most important. They may lack the 
preciseness of a formulated provision, but they invite the 
especial consideration of those who are interested in the 
philosophy of law and its interpretation into a standard of 
international conduct. 

It is manifest that this war has given an impetus to what 
is commonly termed internationalism, though it would be 
more proper to call the communistic doctrine mundanism. 
This pseudo-internationalism seeks to make classes or in 
some cases individuals the units of world organization rather 
than nations. It is the enemy of nationalism, which is the 
basis of world order as we know it. It is a real, though not 
always an open, enemy of national independence and of na- 
tional sovereignty. Its more radical adherents demand class 
allegiance and discourage or denounce national allegiance. 
In its extreme form it purposes to remove national barriers 
and to overthrow national governments, whether democratic 
or monarchic in form. This is not a new communistic doc- 
trine or theory, but it never became an actual menace to the 
present social order until the successful revolution in Russia 
fell into the hands of the Bolsheviks. Spreading from this 
center of unrest and disorder, the movement has today as- 
sumed proportions which command the serious consideration 
of every civilized people. In certain lands the economic con- 
ditions and state of wretchedness resulting from the war 
have been peculiarly favorable to its growth. However safe 
this country may be from the more pernicious forms of this 
doctrine and however confidently we may rely upon the 
sound common sense of the American people, we cannot 
ignore the dangerous possibility that moderate forms may 
under certain influences develop into extreme and threaten 
our political institutions. We ought to realize that the world 
cannot be organized on both mundanism and nationalism. 
The political cleavage must be between nations or between 
classes. We must choose between these two conceptions of 
world order. 

I have no doubt what the final verdict will be unless 
thoughtful men fail in their duty. It will be for national- 
ism, not the evil form of nationalism which was the bane of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, but the democratic 
form, which will develop in the present century and become 
the corner-stone of the new order. 

I have referred to nationalism in this connection because 
the Treaty of Peace by its terms and method of negotiation 
makes the nation the unit of responsibility and of right. 
The treaty is an agreement between sovereign States and 
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imposes obligations upon nations, not upon individuals. 
Thus, it announces to mankind that the nationalistic idea is 
to be preserved as the basis of society and that nation will 
deal with nation as in the past. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW STILL RULES 


This fact is of importance from the legal standpoint, since 
it shows that international law, and not world law affecting 
individuals, is to continue as the standard of intercourse be- 
tween governments and peoples. With such an evidence of 
the will of mankind and with such an assurance that nation- 
alism will not be abandoned, we can proceed to rebuild our 
international system and codes upon sure foundations. 

In times of peace there have been three ways of compos- 
ing international controversies, namely, diplomatic settle- 
ment, mediation, an aid to diplomatic settlement, and judi- 
cial settlement. The Treaty of Versailles has not changed 
these three methods. They exist in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, which declares for arbitration, interna- 
tional inquiry, and mutual understanding. The peaceable 
settlement of a controversy between nations thus falls within 
the sphere of legal justice or the sphere of diplomacy, since 
mediation or inquiry is an adjunct to an amicable arrange- 
ment between the parties to a dispute, and therefore is dip- 
lomatic in character. 

The covenant has gone far in developing a new process of 
diplomatic adjustment of such differences as have been here- 
tofore the frequent causes of war between the disputants, 
but its only contribution to the advancement of international 
arbitration is to make it in a measure partially compulsory, 
and to provide that “plans for the establishment of a per- 
manent Court of International Justice” should be formulated 
and submitted to the members of’ the League by the Council. 
It is with this latter provision that jurists should be par- 
ticularly concerned, for the usefulness of this instrument of 
settlement depends upon the proper constitution of such a 
tribunal and the practical method of procedure before it. 


THE HAGUE TRIBUNALS 


Many of us, who have had experience before international 
courts and commissions, have realized the inadequacy and 
unsatisfactory character of the present system of arbitration 
and the imperfect, if not objectionable, method of proce- 
dure which has been followed. Appreciating now as we did 
not before the evil purposes which the Powers of Central 
Europe had so long secretly cherished, it is remarkable that 
The Hague Convention of 1907 developed as far as it did a 
workable system for the judicial settlement of international 
disputes. I have no sympathy with those who criticize or 
condemn the accompiishment of that great assembly of dis- 
tinguished statesmen and jurisconsults who formulated an 
instrument and a method by which justice could be applied 
to nations as national judiciaries have applied it to indi- 
viduals. It is ignorance of the difficulties of their task or in 
some cases I fear a less justifiable reason which has induced 
unfavorable comment of or contemptuous indifference to the 
real achievements of The Hague Conferences. 

The creation of The Hague Court was a tremendous for- 
ward step in the prevention of international wars, in that 
the signatories to the organic convention committed them- 
selves to the standing policy that justice should be the con- 
trolling. principle in all relations between nations, and that 
its application to concrete cases by an impartial tribunal 
ought to supersede the ancient and barbarous method of 
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trial by combat. I desire to register here my personal appre- 
ciation of the great service which was rendered by The 
Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907 in furnishing the world 
a definite system of international judicature. Along the gen- 
eral lines of The Hague Convention the nations should build 
a new and more substantial structure, eliminating those 
weaknesses and undesirable features which were the conse- 
quence of the improper motives of certain powers, particu- 
larly the German Empire, and of their false conception of 
their national interests. It would be folly to cast aside all 
that has been achieved and attempt to create something en- 
tirely different. In our desire to make this new era a better 
one than the one from which we have emerged, we must not 
let idealism run away with common sense or assume that we 
possess a mentality far superior to our predecessors. Past 
methods are not all worthless because they failed to accom- 
plish their objects in the extraordinary and abnormal cir- 
cumstances which resulted in the World War. I do not be- 
lieve that any human agency could have prevented the con- 
flict through which we have passed so long as greed and 
ambition were the supreme impulses of the German Autoc- 
racy. If the German Government had not been inspired by 
these evil motives and had not believed that it possessed the 
physical power to gratify its desires, who is prepared to 
say that The Hague Convention of 1907 would not have fur- 
nished a sufficient instrument to settle peaceably controver- 
sies which might without it have produced international 
wars? 

The fact is that under present conditions, even with autoc- 
racy vanquished and democracy triumphant, we have to face 
the same problems, though modified by a better conception 
of the truth and a less ruthless disregard of right. It is, I 
believe, a better world, but by no means a perfect world. 
Though less threatened by the sinister influence of national 
avarice, we are not free from it entirely. I do not know that 
the world will ever be until it is spiritually regenerated. 
As I see it, there is only one principle for the direction of 
international intercourse which will under present conditions 
command the universal approval of nations, and that is the 
principle of justice, not in the general and abstract sense, 
but in the restricted sense of legal justice. 


LEGAL, NOT ABSTRACT, JUSTICE BASIC 


Justice in the broad sense is attractive to the reformer 
and the idealist. As a nation, we ought and doubtless will 
be guided by it in our relations with other nations. But, 
when we come to formulate our foreign policies upon the 
belief that justice in the abstract is a dominant force in the 
regulation of world affairs, we are building on a foundation 
which, however desirable, is by no means certain. We must 
recognize the fact, unpalatable though it may be, that na- 
tions today are influenced more by selfishness than by an 
altruistic sentiment of justice. The time may come when 
the nations will change their present attitude through a 
realization that uniform justice in foreign as well as in 
domestic affairs is the highest type of expediency; but that 
time has not yet come, and, if we are wise, we will not de- 
ceive ourselves by assuming that the policies of other gov- 
ernments are founded on unselfishness or on a constant pur- 
pose to be just even though the consequences be contrary to 
their immediate interests. 

Yet, while abstract justice cannot be depended upon as a 
firm basis on which to constitute an international concord 
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for the preservation of peace and good relations between 
nations, legal justice offers a common ground where the na- 
tions can meet to settle their controversies. No nation can 
refuse, in the face of the opinion of the world, to declare its 
unwillingness to recognize the legal rights of other nations 
or to submit to the judgment of an impartial tribunal a 
dispute involving the determination of such rights. The 
moment, however, that we go beyond the clearly defined field 
of legal justice we enter the field of diplomacy, where na- 
tional interests and ambitions are today the controlling fac- 
tors of national action. Concession and compromise are the 
chief agents of diplomatic settlement instead of the impar- 
tial application of legal justice which is essential to a judi- 
cial settlement. Furthermore, the two modes of settlement 
differ in that a judicial settlement rests upon the precept 
that all nations, whether great or small, are equal, but in 
the sphere of diplomacy the inequality of nations is not only 
recognized, but unquestionably influences the adjustment of 
international differences. Any change in the relative power 
of nations, a change which is continually taking place, makes 
more or less temporary diplomatic settlements, but in no 
yay affects a judicial settlement. 

However, then, international society may be organized 
politically for the future, and whatever machinery may be 
set up to minimize the possibilities of war, I believe that the 
agency which may be counted upon to function with cer- 
tainty is that which develops and applies legal justice. 
Every other agency, regardless of its form, will be found, 
when analyzed, to be diplomatic in character and subject to 
those impulses and purposes which generally affect diplo- 
matic negotiations. With a full appreciation of the advan- 
tage to be gained for the world at large through the common 
consideration of a vexatious international question by a 
body representing all nations, we ought not to lose sight of 
the fact that such consideration and the action resulting 
from it are essentially diplomatic in nature. It is, in brief, 
the transference of a dispute in a particular case from the 
capitals of the disputants to the place where the delegates 
of the nations assemble to deliberate together on matters 
which affect their common interests. It does not—and this 
we should understand—remove the question from the proc- 
esses of diplomacy or prevent the influences which enter into 
diplomacy from affecting its consideration. Nor does it to 
an appreciable extent change the actual inequality which 
exists among nations in the matter of power and influence. 

On the other hand, justice applied through the agency of 
an impartial tribunal clothed with an international jurisdic- 
tion eliminates the diplomatic methods of compromise and 
concessions and recognizes that before the law all nations 
are equal and equally entitled to the exercise of their rights 
as sovereign and independent States. In a word, interna- 
tional democracy exists in the sphere of legal justice and, 
up to the present time, in no other relation between nations. 

Let us, then, with as little delay as possible, establish an 
international tribunal or tribunals of justice with The 
Hague Court as a foundation; let us provide an easier, a 
cheaper, and a better procedure than now exists; and let us 
draft a simple and concise body of legal principles to be 
applied to the questions to be adjudicated. When that has 
been accomplished, and it ought not to be a difficult task, if 
the delegates of the governments charged with it are chosen 
for their experience and learning in the field of jurispru- 
dence, we will, in my judgment, have done more to prevent 
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international wars through removing their causes than can 
be done by any other means that has been devised or sug- 
gested. 

I have but just returned from six months spent in the 
settling of controversies between nations through the me 
dium of a great international conference, which followed the 
customs and practices of diplomacy as they will unques- 
tionably be followed by all deliberative bodies representing 
the nations. I believe that I know and understand the cur- 
rents and countercurrents which impelled action and influ- 
enced decisions in that conference. It is not my purpose to 
review the conduct of those negotiations or to imply more 
than that they were diplomatic in character. But with this 
experience vividly in mind I cannot too strongly assert that 
international justice interpreted and applied by an impartial 
court can do more to prevent future wars than any agency, 
single or collective, operating in the sphere of diplomacy. 


THE WORLD'S CLAIMANT NEED 


The mind of the world was never more receptive to the 
idea of applied justice. Mankind has endured such terrible 
woes from injustice and lawlessness that they seek above all 
things the restoration of the rule of law and justice. The 
governments cannot ignore this universal demand. They 
should not. They cannot too soon set up the machinery and 
let it get to work in the settlement of the controversies 
which continue to arouse apprehension and concern among 
those who seek a sure foundation laid for a permanent peace. 


COUNSEL FROM A SENATOR 
OF THE 80’s 
HON. HENRY W. BLAIR 


[If sometimes we doubt the accuracy of Cicero’s faith in 
young men for action and old men for counsel, Henry W. 
Blair, United States Senator from New Hampshire 1879-91, 
has in his letter to his friend, Hon. George H. Moses, now in 
the Senate, given us a new hope in the wisdom which we 
may expect from age. We are naturally interested in any- 
thing this man might say, especially when he turns his 
thoughts to the present international situation. He was a 
captain, and, later, a lieutenant-colonel in the Civil War, 
during which he was twice wounded. He was a member of 
the 44th, 45th, and 53d Congresses. He declined to serve as 
judge of the United States district court and as minister to 
China. He was the author of the Blair bill, which provided 
for extension of Federal aid to education in the States, and 
of bills establishing the United States Labor Department. 
When now, at the age of eighty-five, he expresses views rela- 
tive to the treaty of peace before the Senate we are inter- 
ested and we feel sure that our readers will also be inter- 
ested. His letter of September 22, 1919, addressed to Senator 
Moses, follows.——-THE Eprrors. } 


WASHINGTON, 1D. C., Neptember 22, 1919. 
Hon. Georce H. Moses, United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR: Suggestions for world policy of the United 
States for present consideration : 

Let the proposed treaty, League of Nations, and covenant 
fail or be so modified as to suit the United States, regardless 
of party. The President and all of us have been imposed 
upon enough to justify if not to require this. 

Let all the secret treaties and understandings to which 
any of the allies or enemies are, or have been, parties be 
made public and carried out if they think best, so far as any 
of them desire to attempt it, provided there be no injury 
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done to the United States or interests she may feel bound to 
uphold and defend, in honor, or the dictates of humanity, or 
by responsibility already incurred. 

Treat all negotiations and understandings and proposals 
involved in the existing international status as null and void 
so far as the United States is concerned unless the following 
condition is made fundamental and = indispensable—alone 
securing ultimately everything, without it nothing, to wit: 

The adoption and maintenance in each nation of a system 
of free public instruction and education in all the common 
branches of knowledge useful in the affairs of this life, in- 
cluding the nature of the different forms of government and 
of the rights and duties of citizenship under the several 
forms, especially of autocracy and democracy, so that every 
child in the world ultimately shall have opportunity to ac 
quire that degree of intelligence and virtue necessary in a 
government of the people, by the people. Such systems of 
public schools and education shall be preferably nonsec 
tarian, and shall inculeate the principle of toleration in all 
matters of religious belief and practice, so that the religious 
as well as civil liberty may prevail among the people of all 
nations, whatever may be their general faith, if any be pre 
scribed by custom or local law. 

Autocracy is force, and the simplest of all forms of gov- 
ernment; democracy is intelligence of the majority, and the 
most complex of all forms of government. 

The majority of the people must know enough to govern 
themselves or mankind must forever submit to autocracy or 
to anarchy. 

The proposed peace has no foundation stone. It is built 
upon the sand and shall fall because it is not founded upon 
the rock of the education of the masses of the people, with 
out which democratic government is impossible. 

Such a peace is active preparation for final slavery or still 
greater wars. The education of the masses of the people is 
the supreme issue in the whole world. A treaty with China 
would accomplish the whole thing. Yielding to all other 
nations the right to make treaties as they please not in- 
jurious to the United States or the general principles of 
humanity, the United States reserves untrammeled the right 
to enter into any treaty or alliance with the Republic of 
China which may be agreeable to both republics, to resist 
encroachments upon or violation of the rights of and for the 
maintenance and promotion of the democratic form of gov- 
ernment in either or in any other nation, and to that end to 
make war or peace, which treaty may endure for the neces- 
sary period of time. Such a treaty might be analogous, but 
preferably public, to the treaty entered into secretly between 
Great Britain and Japan when both these nations were in- 
terested in China, but were apprehensive of Russian power. 
With such a treaty all three will let the Republic of China 
alone. It is safe to say that if such a treaty had been en- 
tered into by the United States and China when I most 
strongly urged it upon former President Taft, there would 
have been no recent wars in the Orient and probably no 
World War during the last four years. 

All other nations would have taken notice and would have 
kept the peace. Germany sought world power in China as 
much as in Europe. She wanted both or no present war. 

China and the United States combined would and will 
hold this world in peace as nothing else will do it. Treaties 
do not require or often if ever result in the commingling of 
citizenship or social relations, much less in the assimilation 


of nations or races, 
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China has cheap labor, which is capital, and 50,000,000 
fighting men, many good officers, and all the resources for 
overwhelming armies and navies. 

The United States has all that China lacks. Capital and 
educated labor, without which capital is nothing, the best 
army and coming the best navy. Her officers are inferior to 
none. They can train the 50,000,000 of men into unflinching 
fighting masses for the battle field, and China has not yet 
forgotten the American record of two generations ago nor 
the Boxer War and American generosity. 

Both these nations want peace and united they will have 
it. And again North and South America, thanks to the Mon- 
roe doctrine and the canal and increasing intercourse, are 
forever one. 

We shall not fight Mexico, but we shall keep order, feed 
her people, and give them schools, work, and better pay. 
Then, we shall vacate, and God bless her. We shall always 
be friends if she will let us, but we must have real peace or 
fight. 

Japan has cheap labor, China five times more. Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and Russia have more than enough 
else to do, and Japan will soon remember our early love and 
how she became great. She will cease to worship a man as 
her people study in the common school. Then, she will be 
free, indeed, seeking peace, not war. And with China secure 
we shall help them all the more, including Germany, who 
disciplined our armies until we overthrew Burgoyne alone, 
when Cilley, of New Hampshire, swore his artillery into our 
service on the battle field of Saratoga. And France then 
gave her armies to avenge the loss of Canada and the Em- 
pire of India, 15 years before the Bourbon died in 1793. 
Lafayette was not France, but he led the spirit of young 
France into the fatherly arms of Washington. 

Who can now pass the neglected statue of Steuben and not 
weep. We did not fight the Germany of Luther and liberty, 
nor our comrades in the Civil War. There is or there shall 
be a new Germany, but the Hohenzollern spirit must die. 

Yet how can you get full reparation of the damage done 
by great nations from the fragments of such nations after 
they are cut up into exempted allied States. All such ques- 
tions will be solved by the all prevailing sense of justice 
when once the Hohenzollern is dead. 

Then shall be ushered iu the day when— 

All crimes shall cease and ancient fraud shall fail, 
Returning justice lift aloft her scale, 

Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend 

And white-robed innocence from heaven descend. 

To the above it should perhaps be added that education 
includes character, as well as facts and science. Also, that 
with a wisdom born of 2,000 years of accumulated Chris- 
tian discretion in constant action, the Pope in a recent letter, 
published about the 8th instant, to Cardinal Lucan has 
thrown the tremendous influence of the Catholic Church in 
favor of democracy, which is the destruction of autocracy, 
for that destruction is possible only where the common 
school and toleration of religious faith are the fundamental 
law of the land, thus indorsing the leading proposition of 
these suggestions and ending the long dispute which has 
separated the two great divisions of Christianity. 

Does this mean even more? Will those divisions disap- 
pear in a restored and more glorious union than ever pre- 
vailed before, just as our Civil War was the birth of liberty 
for all the nations of the earth? Who knows? Be not faith- 
less, but believing. 


Sept.-Oct. 


Moreover, it should be remembered that the common peo- 
ple of all nations and races have fought side by side with 
those of the highest civilization, nine-tenths of whom were 
educated only in the common school. The victims of autoc- 
racy all know that the common school has made the differ- 
ence between them. They will tell their neighbors what they 
have seen and know, and their neighbors will believe them. 
very returning soldier of the oppressed and defective races 
is now worth 10 missionaries, although the missionary 
suwed the seed of it all—the almighty God furnishing the 


seed. 





CONSTRUCTIVE ORGANIZATION 
FOR PEACE 


By PROF. FREDERICK J. TEGGART 
Department of History, University of California 


LEAGUE of Nations would be a pact or agreement 

between certain nations. Concretely, the League 
would be visible in a bureau consisting of a number of 
individuals assembled at a given place, presumably 
Geneva. These individuals would be organized in “sec- 
tions.” Each “section” would be composed of specialists 
and would be concerned with the study of a specific body 
of details. On the basis of such study, the “section” 
would be prepared to make recommendations for action 
in certain eventualities. 

“Section A” of the bureau would of necessity be a 
great international “general staff.” Its duties would be 
of the highest importance. It would keep informed in 
minute detail of the military equipment and resources 
of every country. (This would necessitate the main- 
tenance of an efficient system of espionage, for in such 
vital matters it would be impossible to trust blindly to 
the statements of interested parties.) It would make 
an exhaustive study of the military history and geog- 
raphy of every country, for on this staff would devolve 
the formulation, in advance, of strategical plans for the 
coercion of each and every nation. 

“Section B” of the bureau would be an international 
“economic board.” This body would inform itself of the 
resources in raw materials, food-stuffs, and manufac- 
tured products of every area. The range of its inquiries 
would be very great. It would not only tabulate statis- 
tics of production, but watch the character of the indus- 
tries being developed. The investigations of the eco- 
nomic board would be directed to determining how the 
maximum pressure might be applied in any given case. 

It is evident, then, that the officials of the bureau 
would continue to think of peace as a condition of not- 
war. Their view of the League would inevitably be that 
of an instrument for preventing hostilities through the 
exercise of pressure. Their business would be that of 
devising ways and means for bringing the maximum 
pressure, economic and military, to bear against any and 
every existing political unit. 

If we are to have a “new world” we must get some 
other conception of peace than that of a condition of 
“not-war.” If we are to eliminate war, we must get war 
out of our minds. This can only be accomplished by 
thinking of something else. William James, H. G. 
Wells, and many others have made it plain that we must 


































































pass from the negative to a positive and constructive 
conception of peace. This transition cannot be effected 
without some definite provision for a constructive organ- 
ization in connection with the Bureau of the League of 
Nations. . 

To men generally, war is supreme exertion, while 
peace is time without any specific content. With what 
form of exertion are we to fill this time so that the 
temptation of the supreme exertion of war may be over- 
come? ‘This is precisely what we do not know. The 
suggestion, made by William James, for a “moral 
equivalent of war,” has not been adopted. Clearly, it 
does not go to the root of the matter; yet unquestion- 
ably the onus for providing opportunity for supreme 
and self-sacrificing exertion rests upon those who are 
planning the League of Nations. 

War cannot be eliminated merely by advocating peace. 
Peace cannot be maintained merely by a consensus 01 
opinion. We must pass definitively from our earlier at- 
titude of advocacy and persuasion. All men are per- 
suaded that war is infamous. What next? We know 
how to conduct war, because war has been a constant 
study from time immemorial. We do not know how to 
conduct peace, because the conditions of peace have 
never been inquired into. We must have some body 
whose business it will be to give as much thought to the 
strategy of peace as any one nation’s “general staff” now 
gives to the strategy of war. Obviously, this body 
should be a “section” of the Bureau of the League of 
Nations. 

The League will have to choose between exercising 
power or exercising influence. It will have to rely either 
upon the application of force or the dissemination of 
knowledge. Obviously, reliance upon force means war. 
Obviously, again, the maintenance of peace must rest 
ultimately upon an understanding of the conditions 
affecting different human groups. 

Throughout history, war has been the preoccupation 
of all political units. It has been inseparable from the 
existence of “states.” Every political “power” has re- 
quired an army to guarantee its position. Even the 
closing of the Temple of Janus did not mean the ex- 
tinction of the profession of arms. Evidently, then, 
we must begin with an examination of the nature of 
political organization. Until we understand this 
phenomenon of human activity we cannot make pre- 
dictions in regard to the recurrence of war or the pro- 
longation of any particular peace. The inquiry must 
proceed fearlessly and in a scientific spirit. If we be- 
gin by imagining that the investigation may prove dis- 
advantageous to some special interest, we will never 
reach a sure basis for thought and action. Let us keep 
in mind that the cure for malaria is a little kerosene 
spread on the surface of stagnant pools. There are 
stagnant pools in our political organizations that may 
be the breeding places of our present ills. 

Wars have some relation, not at present understood, 
to political organization. They have, furthermore, 
some relation, not understood, to the growth and dis- 
semination of ideas. We used to think that the late 
war sprang from the ideas of the German people in 
regard to their rightful “place in the sun.” We think 
now that the war has resulted in the spread of ideas 
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which we call “bolshevism.” But bolshevism has been 
defined as “the expression ot a spirit which has lost 
confidence in the methods by which mankind has 
hitherto been ‘governed.’” Bolshevism is, therefore, 
merely an extreme form of ideas which are current in 
every land, 

Clearly, then, it is imperative that we should have 
a most careful examination of the relation between 
ideas and the conditions of life. Ideas are the main 
spring of action. When suppressed, they work out in 
wars and revolutions. If we are to have peace we must 
take cognizance of the ideas which are being dissemi- 
nated. We must do more; we must investigate the 
conditions that give rise to the ideas. In matters 
political we must adopt the standpoint of “preventive 
medicine.” 

This leads at once to recognition of the fact that the 
league of Nations must concern itself with the prob 
lem of education. Peace cannot be maintained in per- 
petuity between peoples who are on hopelessly different 
levels of culture. Peace cannot be maintained in per 
petuity when children in neighboring countries are 
taught radically conflicting accounts of the same events. 
We should have a world educational survey, both as to 
the extent of education in each land and as to its con- 
tent. It will ultimately be necessary for the central 
bureau of the League to make appropriations in sup- 
port of education in certain instances, such as Russia 
and China. 

The strategy of peace cannot be outlined at once, for 
we have never given it any thought. As a preliminary. 
we must know what part out present type of political 
organization plays in precipitating wars. We must know 
what part ideas have in fomenting conflicts. We must 
know from what sources war ideas take their rise and 
how they are propagated. There is here enough to occupy 
the attention of “Sections D and EK” for a long time 
to come. Without these studies, however, we cannot 
arrive at any recommendations for the maintenance of 
perpetual peace. 


GERMANY’S NEW CONSTITUTION 


The text of the constitution for the Republic of Germany, 
evolved during the interval between January 19, when the 
National Assembly was elected, and July 31, when the or- 
ganic law was formally adopted, is now being studied with 
much interest by persons who are interested in political 
science, in jurisprudence, and in the intimate relations that 
exist between a nation’s political ideals and its practices. 
The preamble reads thus: 

“The German peopie, united in all its branches and with 
the determination to build up and strengthen its domain in 
liberty and justice, to preserve peace, both at home and 
abroad, and to foster social progress, has adopted the follow- 
ing Constitution.” 

Article 1, besides defining the form of the new government 
as that of a republic, adds: “The power of the State is de- 
rived from the people.” 

Article 3 says that “the universally recognized principles 
of the law of nations are accepted as binding elements of the 
laws of the German nation.” 

Article 7 includes as among the nineteen phases of national 
life over which the government has the right of legislation 
the following items: press, associations, and assemblies; 
population policy; provisions affecting maternity, nurslings. 
young children, and adolescents; the socialization of natural 
treasures and economic undertakings. 
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Article 9 provides that whenever a need for centralized 
control occurs the government has right of legislation over 
community welfare; and article 10 affirms the right of the 
government to lay down principles for schools, high schools, 
and scientific publications, and the official rights of all public 
bodies, 

Article 17 says that all States within the Republic must 
have republican constitutions; their representatives must be 
“chosen in universal, equal, direct, and secret vote by all 
German men and women on the basis of proportional repre- 
sentation; and the same basis of franchise counts in com- 
munity elections.” 

Article 18 provides that in issues between the States and 
the nation involving boundaries and reconstruction of States, 
the decision in certain contingencies shall be settled by a 
referendum of the voters of the State affected. Where dis- 
putes arise over financial or property details following re- 
construction measures, appeal may be made to the Supreme 
Court, to which tribunal also (according to article 19) “con- 
stitutional disputes within a State in which no court exists 
that may resolve them, as well as in the case of disputes of 
a non-private nature between the different States or between 
the government and a State,” may be referred at the request 
of one of the parties, in case another court of the government 
does not have jurisdiction. 

Articles 20, 21, and 22 define the Reichstag as consisting 
of the deputies of the German people—“the whole people” 
the delegates being responsible only to their own conscience 
and not bound by any orders, and to be chosen by methods 
described in article 17, twenty years being the age limit. 
Elections are to be held on a Sunday or on a public day of 
rest. 

Article 29 provides that proceedings of the Reichstag be 
public, but “at the request of fifty members the public may 
be excluded on a two-thirds majority vote.” 

Article 33 asserts the right of the Reichstag and its com- 
mittees to demand the presence of the National Chancellor 
and of any other Governminister. They in turn shall have 
access to the Reichstag and to its committees. 

Articles 41 to 59 deal with the President and with his 
duties and powers. Any German who has completed his 
thirty-fifth year is eligible. The term lasts seven years and 
re-election is permissible. He may be “recalled” by a pop- 
ular referendum, under certain conditions defined by the 
Reichstag. He is to represent the nation in all matters hay- 
ing to do with international law, but declaration of war and 
conclusion of peace are for the Reichstag to determine; and 
alliances and treaties with foreign States, related to subjects 
covered by national law, shall require the approval of the 
Reichstag. He has supreme command over the military 
forces of the nation, and may use armed power to make a 
State live up to its duties to the government under the Con- 
stitution, and may act equally summarily in securing public 
order if he deems it necessary, but he must report such 
action to the Reichstag, which has power to revoke his de- 
crees. Power to appoint and dismiss the chancellor and 
other ministers rests with the President, but they must have 
“the confidence of the Reichstag for the fulfillment of their 
office and any of them must withdraw in the event that the 
Reichstag by explicit resolution withholds its confidence.” 
If the Reichstag and the President and the ministry clash 
on an issue of loyalty to the Constitution, then, by petition 
of 100 members of the legislature, the issue goes to the Na- 
tional Supreme Court. 

Articles 102 to 108 have to do with the administration of 
justice, Which is to be done through judges, who are inde- 
pendent and subject only to the law, appointed for life, and 
only to be removed from office or transferred to another 
office, or retired against their will, by virtue of judicial de- 
cision and for the grounds and in the forms provided by 
law.” 

We lack space to more than hint at some of the striking 
provisions of the new compact, such as suspension of all 
advantages of birth (109); secrecy of letters and postal, 
telegraph, and telephone communications (117); free and 
unhampered (within the limits of general laws) utterance 
of opinions by word, writing, printing, or picture (118) ; 
equal rights of husband and wife in marriage, with mother- 
hood creating direct claims on the State (119); “education 
of offspring to physical, mental, and social efficiency is the 
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highest duty and natural right of parents, whose activities 
are watched over by the political community” (120); civic 
rights and State rights and duties are neither conditioned 
by nor limited by the enjoyment of religious liberties and 
are independent of religious belief, and as to what the latter 
is ho person is under compulsion to reveal. Religious oaths 
are not compulsory (136) and no State church is recognized 
(157) and State contributions to religious societies are abro- 
gated (138). As for the economic life of the people, it “must 
correspond to the principles of justice, with the object of 
assuring to all a life worth living,’ and legal compulsion of 
the individual “is only admissible for the safeguarding of 
threatened rights or in the service of the predominant de- 
mands of the public good” (151). Working and exploitation 
of land is a duty owed to communities by owners, and values 
of land not due to the application of labor or capital to the 
land ure social values and go to the community (155). Labor 
power is under special protection of the nation (157), and 
international action setting up a general minimum measure 
of social rights for the whole working class of the world is 
approved, 


PEACE AND WAR TRACINGS 
By HARRIET N. RALSTON 


(Dedicated to the American Peace Society 
of Washington, D. C.) 


(Wea re glad to print these verses by a long-time friend of 
the American Peace Society, a friend whose interest in 
affairs of the world at the ripe age of ninety-one years, she 
having been born the same year as the American Peace 
Society, is keen and far-ranging. This poem was written 
during the armistice of 1918-1919.—TueE I.piToRs. ) 





Peace spreads above the nations her spotless canopy ; 

It drapes the mountain summits, it veils the farthest SeAS ; 
Beneath it thronging peoples and Wisdom’s magnates meet 
With hallelujahs ringing as Freedom's light they greet! 


’ 


Truth from its sacred temples portrays man’s direst needs; 
Humanity responsive waits not on puzzling creeds; 

It lifts the stricken brother, turns not from hopeless woe, 
And severs galling shackles with its resistless blow ! 


The voice of Truth is potent; the mandatory word, 

“Let there be light,” once spoken, is through Time’s cycles 
heard ; 

It vitalized forces, as when from darkened space 

The wakened Earth moved skyward with planetary grace. 


But Darkness breeds its minions; Evil asserts its sway 

O’er all the blinded forces that seek not Truth’s pure ray. 
Greed and his fighting cohorts, sinewed and armed in steel, 
Stride forth upon Earth’s bosom to stamp Oppression’s heel. 


The swarming minions gather—a devastating brood, 
Insatiate for war's ravage, athirst for patriot blood ; 
They sweep a swift destruction; they shout supremacy, 
And vow amidst high revel they will world-masters be! 





They transform fields to deserts; in machinations dark 
They plan a trail of ruin which broken hearthstones mark. 
In terror of their weapons, fain would the helpless hide ; 
But closed is Mercy’s refuge and Hope has turned aside. 


Yet patriotic forces still sought to hold at bay 

The hordes of fierce marauders who counted earth their prey : 

Who clutched the spoils of ravage and strewed the wasted 
sod 

With wrecks of homes and temples where man had wor- 
shipped God! 


Then Europe’s patriot legions sent forth the pleading cry, 
“America, oh help us; our famished peoples die!” 


Sea-cables held the message: the winds and waves conferred ; 
A continent made answer, “America has heard !” 
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The straining ships are ladened with Nature's countless 
stores ; 

Its life-sustaining treasures Humanity outpours ; 

The Red Cross from its bounty sends full and timely aid, 

And lo! the wireless whispers, “The port is safely made!” 


And souls among the noblest, at Liberty's behest, 

Surrender life’s endearments and homes that love had blest; 
The transport ships weigh anchor; old Boreas seeks his lair, 
And Neptune issues orders to foil the U-boat’s snare! 


The Allied armies center; seized with appalling dread, 
Their foemen fall unshriven beneath Titanic tread, 

As victors level strongholds and fortresses they scale, 
Amid war's belching thunders and shrapnel’s piercing hail! 


They break the bars of dungeons; their wild, victorious cheer 
Awakes the silent echoes and strikes the prisoner's ear, 

Who from the dark foundations beholds Hope's entering ray 
And breathes the air of Frecdom while Valor leads the way! 


We welcome home our heroes, for whom laurels have bloomed, 

Our Nation’s valiant safeguards, who when war's specter 
loomed 

Gave unto home and country a love beyond all price 

And laid on Freedom’s altar their bond of sacrifice! 


We mourn our “missing” comrades—those who return no 
more— 

Whose deeds we hold as treasures secure in Memory’s store. 

Their forms, perchance, are lying on ocean's understrands ; 

Their dust, perchance, is mingled with war-swept desert 
sands! 


Perchance they bore “Old Glory” and held its staff so high 

That all its stars were shining on peaks that touched the 
sky! 

Yet why should eyes be weeping when patriot souls ascend 

Where sunset’s golden glories with heavenly vistas blend. 


America, the peerless, nurtured by Liberty, 

Receives a world’s rare homage as guardian of the free! 
She breathes the aspirations of hope for every race, 
And traces lines of action with an unerring grace! 


She frowns on powers intriguant ; protects each lesser State ; 
For counsels from her wisdom the greater nations wait. 

The rays of truth’s bright jewels upon her brow unite 

And forms a grand tiara of constellated light ! 


We count world-war as ended ; mankind has wiser grown ; 

Justice with well-poised balance holds her exalted throne ; 

To woes of anguished peoples kind Heaven grants surcease, 

And nations hail the dawning of Freedom's world-wide 
peace ! 





THE WASHINGTON LABOR CON- 
FERENCE 


On May 3 President Wilson, then in aris, sent forth the 
following statement: 


“The labor program which the Conference of Peace has 
adopted as a part of the Treaty of Peace constitutes one of 
the most important achievements of the new day in which 
the interests of labor are to be systematically and intelli- 
gently safeguarded and promoted. Amidst the multitude of 
other interests, this great step forward is apt to be over- 
looked, and yet no other single thing that has been done will 
help more to stabilize conditions of labor throughout the 
world and ultimately relieve the unhappy conditions which 
in too many places have prevailed. Versonally I regard this 
as one of the most gratifying achievements of the Confer- 
ence.” 


The program to which he referred is found in Part XIII 
of the Treaty of Versailles. Article 424 of that section 
reads: 
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“The first meeting of the Conference shall take place in 
October, 1919. The place and agenda for this meeting shall 
be as specified in the annex hereto. 

“Arrangements for the convening and the organization of 
the first meeting of the Conference will be made by the Gov- 
ernment designated for the purpose in the said annex. 

“That Government shall be assisted in the preparation of 
the documents for submission to the Conference by an inter- 
national committee constituted as provided in the said annex. 

“The expenses of the first meeting and of all subsequent 
meetings held before the League of Nations has been able to 
establish a general fund, other than the expenses of dele 
gates and their advisers, will be borne by the members in 
accordance with the apportionment of the expenses of the 
International Bureau of the Universal Postal Union.” 

Under the provisions of the annex above referred to the 
city of Washington was named as the place of meeting, the 
date as October 29, and the United States to act as host 
Preparations for this gathering naturally devolving upon 
the Department of Labor, Secretary Wilson, among other 
duties incident to the task, sought action by Congress: aud 
at his request Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, introduced a joint 
resolution which, if passed, would authorize responsive ac- 
tion by the American Government and make provision for 
the meeting in terms pecuniary and otherwise. This reso 
lution was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and Secretary Wilson appeared before that body in its be 
half. As reported back to the Senate and finally passed 
after some debate, the resolution lacked its original pre 
amble and had amendments, all framed with the intention 
of making possible the assembling of the Conference quite 
apart from implied or implicit endorsement of the League 
of Nations Covenant and the Peace Treaty, it being recog 
nized by all factions of the Senators that possibly final ae- 
tion on the treaty may be delayed so long a time as to pre- 
clude proper preparations for the Conference. Realizing, 
however, the necessity of some such gathering to settle if 
possible present phases of social, industrial, and economic 
warfare that has followed the combat of military forces, the 
Senate was advised to favor holding a “General Interna 
tional Labor Conference” and to leave the time of holding it 
to the President, 

The joint resolution as passed by the Senate reads: 


“Resolved, ctc., That the President of the United States 
be, and hereby is, authorized to convene and make arrange- 
ments for the organization of a General International Labor 
Conference to be held in Washington, D. C.: Provided, how- 
ever, That nothing herein shall be held to authorize the 
President to appoint any delegates to represent the United 
States of America at such Conference or to authorize the 
United States of America to participate therein unless and 
until the Senate of the United States shall have ratified the 
provisions of the proposed Treaty of Peace with Germany 
with reference to a General International Labor Conference.” 

Secretary of Labor Wilson was present when this action 
was debated and was taken, and he assented to the change 
from the original resolution, which expressly called for ap- 
pointment of del-gates. He has sent out invitations to a 
Conference with an undetermined status, and in which, 
under a certain contingency, the United States, though act- 
ing as host, may not be represented. The measure as 
adopted by the Senate, by the admission of Senator Kenyon, 
has nothing to do with the Treaty; and Senator Knox, while 
voting for the resolution, made it clear that he did so with 
the clear understanding that he was not thereby estopped 
from opposing the Treaty in any or all of its provisions, to 
which remark Senator Williams, who favors the Treaty, re- 
plied, “How could it be otherwise?” 
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Just what effect this dampening action will have upon the 
plans for the Conference remains to be disclosed. If the 
Treaty is ratified without any amendments or reservations 
or interpretations affecting this portion of the Treaty. 
the Conference will succeed. How far it can then be made 
representative of the labor even the 


forces of Europe 


most conservative—is somewhat problematical in view of 


the action taken by the International Federation of Trade 
Unions in session in Amsterdam, which, August 3, despite 
the arguments and personal influence of the British and 
American labor leaders and delegates, went on record as 
considering the terms of the Peace Treaty dealing with labor 
as inadequate, because they “do not take into account the 
radical changes which have taken place throughout the world 
and do not apply the principle of justice to labor throughout 
the world, without which the League of Nations will not be 
efficacious and peace will be insufficiently established.” The 
Amsterdam Conference ratified the minimum demands of 
the Berne Conference of last February, and M. Johnhaux, of 
the French delegation, announced that, while he and his as- 
sociates did not condemn the Peace Treaty labor program, 
they did consider it insufficient, and he said that he would 
present the Berne Conference program at the coming Wash- 
ington meeting. ; 

The plan for the Washington Conference, as decided upon 
by the Peace Commission on International Labor Legisla- 
tion sitting in Paris, called for discussion of the following 
problems: 


“Application of principle of eight-hour day or forty-eight- 
hour week. 

“Question of preventing or providing against unemploy- 
ment. 

“Women’s employment: (a) before and after childbirth, 
including the question of maternity benefit; (b) during the 
night; (c) in unhealthy processes. 

“Employment of children: (a) minimum age of employ- 
ment; (b) during the night; (c) in unhealthy processes. 

“Extension and application of the international conven- 
tions adopted at Berne in 1906 on the prohibition of night 
work for women employed in industry and the prohibition 
of the use of white phosphorus in the manufacture of 
matches.” 


The principles underlying the deliberations at Washing- 
ton, to which all delegates would be supposed to give assent 
if attending, were defined in substance by the Paris Con- 
ference as follows: 


“In right and in fact the labor of a human being should 
not be treated as merchandise or an article of commerce. 

“Employers and workers should be allowed the right of 
association for all lawful purposes. 

“No child should be permitted to be employed in industry 
or commerce before the age of fourteen years. In order that 
every child may be insured reasonable opportunities for 
mental and physical education between the years of four- 
teen and eighteen, young persons of either sex may only be 
employed on work which is not harmful to their physical 
development and on condition that the continuation of their 
technical or general education is insured. 

“Every worker has a right to a wage adequate to main- 
tain a reasonable standard of life, having regard to the 
civilization of his time and country. 

“Equal pay should be given to women and to men for 
work of equal value in quantity and quality. 

“A weekly rest, including Sunday, or its equivalent, for 
all workers. 

“Limitation of the hours of work in industry on the basis 
of eight hours a day or forty-eight hours a week, subject to 
an exception for countries in which climatic conditions, the 
imperfect development of industrial organization, or other 
special circumstances render the industrial efficiency of the 
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workers substantially different. The International Labor 
Conference will recommend a basis approximately equiva- 
lent to the above for adoption in such countries. 

“In all matters concerning their status as workers and 
social insurance, foreign workmen lawfully admitted to any 
country, and their families, should be insured the same 
treatment as the nationals of that country. 

“All States should institute a system of inspection, in 
which women should take part, in order to insure the en- 
forcement of the laws and regulations for the protection of 
the workers.” 


Methods of continuing the work of the Conference are to 
he worked out by an international labor office to be estab- 
lished at the seat of the League of Nations as part of its 
administrative organization. Its control would be in a gov- 
erning body of twenty-four members, twelve of whom would 
be representatives of the Governments, six elected by the 
delegates of the Conference representing the employers, and 
six by the delegates to the Conference representing the em- 
ployees. Of the twelve members representing the Govern- 
ments, eight would be nominated by the high contracting 
parties which are of the chief industrial importance, and 
four by the high contracting parties selected for the pur- 
pose by the Government delegates to the Conference, exclud- 
ing the delegates of the first-named eight. The term of 
office of the members would be three years. 

On August 12 the Department of Labor announced that 
pursuant to authority vested in him by the Treaty of Peace 
and by Congress the President had authorized sending of 
cable instructions to American diplomatic representatives, 
empowering them in the United States’ behalf to invite dele- 
gates from the countries to which they are accredited to a 
labor conference to be held in Washington, October 29, pro- 
viding the nation is a member of the International Labor 
Organization, as defined in Article 387 of the Treaty, or be- 
comes a member in time to share in the conference. 





CHRONOLOGY OF TREATIES * 
1919. 

Aug. 16. Spain’s King signed law authorizing adhesion 
to League of Nation’s Covenant. 

Belgian Senate unanimously approved Treaty 
with Germany. House had previously rati- 
fied August 8. 

French Chamber of Deputies began debate. 

Special session of Canadian Parliament met to 
act upon the Treaty. 

New Zealand’s Parliament unanimously rati- 
fied. , 

Majority of Foreign Relations Committee of 
the American Senate filed report on the 
Treaty, with suggested amendments and 
reservations, 

Treaty between Allied and Associated Powers 
and Austria was signed; China included, 
but Roumania and Jugo-Slavia not. 

Committee of Swiss National Council, by vote 
of 21 to 4, recommended to the council that 
Switzerland join the League of Nations. 

Minority of Foreign Relations Committee of 
the American Senate filed report, urging 
ratification without changes. 


*Unless otherwise specified, reference to the Treaty in 
above list means the treaty with Germany. 


Aug. 26. 


Sept. 1. 


Sept. 2. 


Sept. 10. 


Sept. 10. 


Sept. 10. 


Sept. 11. 
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Sept. 11. 


Sept. 12. 


Sept. 15 


Sept. 16 


Sept. 20 


Sept. 20. 


Sept. 22. 


it i. 


Oct. 2. 


Oct. 2. 


Oct. 


ca] 


Oct. 7. 


Oct. 10. 


Oct. 11 
Oct. 17. 


Oct. 17. 
Oct. 18. 


Oct. 23- 





National Assembly of South Africa ratified the 
Treaty by a vote of 84 to 19, General Smuts 
defending President Wilson against charges 
of bad faith. 

Ratification of the Treaty by Canada’s Parlia- 
ment without reservations was completed 
and notice sent to the British Foreign 
Office. 

. The Chinese Government issued a formal man- 
date declaring that country at peace with 
Germany. 

. The Queen of Holland announced that adher- 
ence by Holland to the League of Nations 
was subject to the approval of Parliament 
after the formation of the League. 

. The Treaty of Peace between the Associated 

and Allied Powers and Bulgaria was pre- 

sented to the delegates of Bulgaria. 


By a viva voce vote the Australian National 
Assembly ratified the Treaty and also the 
defensive alliance between Great Britain, 
France, and the United States. 

Representatives of German Peace Commission 
signed at Versailles the protocol annulling 
Article 61 of the German Constitution, 
which provided for Austrian representation 
in the German Parliament. 


National Assembly of Guatemala ratified the 
Treaty. 

The French House of Deputies ratified the 
Treaty and also the separate treaties with 
Great Britain and the United States, the 
latter unanimously and the former by a 
vote of 372 to 53. 

The Australian Senate ratified the Treaty, 
similar action being taken October 10 by 
the House of Representatives. 


. Voting on Treaty in United States Senate be- 


gan, with defeat of textual amendments 
proposed by Senator Fall, intended to elimi- 
nate Americans from service on commis- 
sions created to serve the League in making 
the Treaty operative. 

King Victor Emmanuel of Italy ratified the 
German and Austrian treaties by decree. 

King George V completed British ratification 
of the Treaty. 

The French Senate ratified the Treaty. 

The United States Senate by vote of 55 to 35 
defeated amendment to Treaty recom- 
mended by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, substituting China for Japan in 
Articles 156-158. 

The Austrian National Assembly ratified the 
Treaty of Germain without debate. 

The United States Senate votes against amend- 
ments introduced by Senator Fall. 

24. The United States Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations adopts 10 reservations 
and preamble. 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


War has pensions for one of its foreordained con 
sequences, as the United States well knows, the pension 
appropriations due to the war of 1861-65 amounting to 
$4,917,245,599 up to June 30, 1918. As that war, while 
being fought, only cost $1,295,099,000, the relation be- 
tween present-day and ultimate war costs, expressed only 
in terms of taxation and treasury outgo, may be inferred, 
and doubtless are being studied with care by Canadians 
and Americans now responsible for shaping the pension 
policies of the sister nations. Indeed, already the prob- 
lem is grave, as the following figures for the English 
speaking nations show, the same being descriptive « 
present laws that only affect privates: 


Service Service 

overseas at home 

PRs ond cccdcckestess ee $53.53 
Canada—Married ....... odiniat - 600.00 300.00 
PRED ctcceccaabanescs “Gaeene 210.00 


Australia ......Married. $114.15 
Single... 98.62 \ 

New Zealand...Married. 54.55 plus $7.00 for each child 
under 16. 

24.09 

60.00 and some individual States 
are giving additional grant 
of $10 per month for 12 
months. 


Single... 
United States... cesses 


In both the United States and Canada there are “drives” 
on to increase substantially the amounts now paid to 
soldiers or their survivors. In the United States final 
action has not been taken by Congress on several bills 
that are now before it. Secretary of the Treasury Glass 
is hostile. But that the amount soon to be drawn from 
the Treasury for this purpose will be larger than it is 
now is quite certain. As for Canada, her officials have 
recently had to face a strongly organized movement to 
add a flat additional bonus of $2,000 for every returned 
man, irrespective of rank or service. As this plan in- 
volved immediate and future annual expenditure of not 
less than $800,000,000, the government rejected the plan 
and will oppose it if it becomes a popular or parliamen- 
tary issue, as it may. To date, Great Britain, Australia, 
and Canada have established a higher rate of war gratui- 
ties than the United States. Canada’s inexperience as a 
nation with this form of toll upon a people no doubt 
accounts for the recklessness with which she already has 
plunged. Her interest charge on the national debt for 
the coming fiscal year will amount to $115,000,000 and 
her administrative expenses to not less than $125,000,- 
000. If the strictly ethical and economic aspects of the 
problem get complicated with the politics of the Cana- 
dian democracy as they did in the United States follow- 
ing the Civil War, she is in for civic consequences that 
are dread in their aspect and results. That is the mes- 
sage of warning to her from her older sister. 


The British Empire’s future naturally concerns 
statesmen of first-grade caliber in and out of the present 
ministry, and it is interesting to get some of the first 
reactions of a person as eminent as Right Honorable 
Viscount Milner, as he forecasts the possible workings 
of the League of Nations. He expects for a time a “set- 
back in the field of imperial politics.” The co-operative 
efforts of the various self-governing States of the British 
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Commonwealth that were “hammered out in the fusing 
flame of a great emergency” are now in abeyance and 
cannot be continued in their old form; and the “instru- 
ment of future co-operation remains indeterminate.” 
As for the League of Nations, “time alone can show 
whether it is going to strike root in a somewhat stony 
soil.” To stretch out after the “Pax Mundi” and let 
slip the “Pax Britannica,” he believes, would be sacrific- 
ing the shadow for the substance. The drafting of the 
covenant, as far as it defines the relations of the parts of 
the British Empire to the whole and the respective places 
of the parts and the whole under the covenant, has been 
clumsily done and leaves the door open to awkward con- 
sequences, such, for instance, as showing that the Em- 
pire and one of the Dominions might be on opposite 
sides of an issue, “a situation which would be absolutely 
disastrous, and to be avoided at any cost.” Domestic 
differences, he says, “must be settled among ourselves.” 
Nevertheless, it must not be forgotten that “the British 
Commonwealth, despite its enormous power, has more 
than any other State in the world to lose by another 
Armageddon. And it has nothing whatever to gain by 
it. It stands today on the highest pinnacle of achieve- 
ment and influence. Not fresh conquests, not expansion, 
hut internal developments are the objects imperatively 
set before it by present conditions.” 


The Caribbean Sea has islands whose future de- 
velopment is not without interest. American control of 
the Virgin Islands, formerly the Danish West Indies, by 
naval administrators has proved far from satisfactory to 
the inhabitants, and the effects of the war on insular 
business have been damaging. Hence a recent visit to 
Washington of representative islanders with protests 
against continuation of present methods of control and, 
as a result, the naming of a commission of investigation. 
Nor are residents of Santo Domingo wholly satisfied with 
their virtual economic and political dependency upon the 
United States, and they, too, have sent representatives to 
Washington to plead for a new régime. By the irony of 
history their plea is backed by the formal action of a 
group of sympathizers in Spain, a few of them men of 
some political importance, who are letting Washington 
know that what is “sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander.” If the United States can interpose in Euro- 
pean affairs and establish a code of ethics for European 
nations’ colonial policies, then Europe can do the same 
for the United States,” is what the Spanish critics prac- 
tically say. As for the future of the British West Indies, 
it is well known that Jamaica for years has been leaning 
toward the United States, compelled by economic condi- 
tions. If Canada were in a mood for extension of area 
and assumption of economic and political responsibili- 
ties, she, it is urged by some Britons, would do well to 
take over some of the mother country’s West-Indian pos- 
But she does not seem to feel it to be her duty 
to do so. The latest project is the transfer by Great 
Britain to the United States of the Bahamas, the Ber- 
mudas, British Guiana, and British Honduras for a nice 
round sum that would go toward diminishing Great 
Britain’s debt to the United States incurred during the 
war. Those who urge this policy admit that it is irri- 
tating to national pride, but they say that a nation as 
heavily in debt and as chaotic in its economic and politi- 


sessions. 
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cal condition as Great Britain is now has to sell its assets 
and stomach its pride. Individual Britons are doing 
this, they say. Why not the nation ? 


“The Franco-German and International Associa- 
tion of ex-Soldiers in the Great War,” co-operating with 
the French “Republican Association of ex-Soldiers,” if 
they should be joined by similar organizations in Great 
Britain and the United States, would have a tremendous 
effect upon the future of statecraft and the reconstruc- 
tion policy of the nations, especially now, that are strug- 
gling up out of the slough of disease, despair, poverty, 
and disillusionment. The first mentioned of these or- 
ganizations, with its headquarters in Switzerland, has 
for its object “an incessant struggle against all the cur- 
rents of hatred which the war has brought into exist- 
a careful study of all the problems of Franco- 
German reconciliation, which is a necessary prelude to 
the great international pacification of the world.” The 
difficulty of bringing about unity of action between 
British and American veterans of the war and these 
French and German groups undoubtedly is accentuated 
by er avowedly socialistic character of their propaganda 
and aims, 


ence y 


Pope Benedict XV, in his letter to the bishops in 
Germany, following the signing of the peace treaty, 
struck a fine note of wisdom respecting their duties as 
“foes of hate.” Said he: 

“In the second place, venerable brothers, each one of you 
should use all the authority of his sacred office to heal the 
spiritual wounds which the war either inflicted on your na- 
tion or made more sore. 

“It is specially necessary to eliminate every feeling of 
hatred, either toward foreigners, with whom the nation was 
at war, or toward fellow-citizens of other parties; and in 
the place of hatred put the brotherly love which is of Christ. 
no barrier or limit or strife of class. And 
we repeat here the hope we expressed at the last consistory, 
that ‘men and peoples may be again united in Christian 
charity, beause if that be lacking every peace treaty will be 
in vain.’ 

“We feel sure that you, venerable brothers, as good pas- 
tors and ministers of peace and charity, will engage all your 
care and energy in this task, and will not cease to ask pity 
of the Lord, together with your clergy and flocks.” 


which knows 


Mexico has friends in two important groups of 
citizens of the United States, who do not sympathize 
with the talk of intervention and with the propaganda 
for use of force in collecting debts. One group includes 
adherents of the Christian church, Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, who have no desire to see the ravages 
of war undo the work of spiritual leaders, educators, 
and humanitarians, which has been encouraged as well 
as tolerated under the Carranza régime. Another is 
the group of organized labor in the United States, 
which, through the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor, has recently gone on record in the 
following resolution : 

“The of the American Federation of 


executive council 


Labor, in session assembled, is deeply impressed with the 
critical situation existing in the relations between the govern- 
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ments of Mexico and the United States. Having just passed 
through a bitter struggle for the overthrow of autocracy 


and militarism and for the development of justice and 
democracy; having made tremendous sacrifices in the 


achievement of these ideas and the United States being a 
party in creating the principle of the League of Nations, 
whereby international war may be avoided, the executive 
council expresses the judgment that the principles involved 
in the peace treaty just concluded should be applied in the 
present situation between Mexico and the United States, 
und we strongly urge that the rule of reason, fairness, and 
justice shall prevail in the present negotiations and that the 
friendly relations between the people and countries be main- 
tained.” 


That better trained diplomats and consuls are 
necessary for the United States in the future is the 
opinion of the National Civil Service Reform League. 
In a preliminary report recently made public, follow- 
ing prolonged and careful investigation, it is recom- 
mended that salaries be increased ; that the rule known 
as the State quota, according to which appointments 
are distributed among the States in proportion to the 
number of inhabitants, be abolished; and that the 
President and other appointing officers be urged to 
select the nation’s representatives at international con- 
ferences more largely from the foreign service and 
from experts in the employ of the government; that 
examinations to both branches of the service be open to 
any citizen of the United States without designation 
by the President or recommendation by Senators and 
Representatives; that persons who pass the written ex- 
aminations receive transportation to Washington for 
the opportunity to take an oral examination; and that 
candidates who take the oral examination be given a 
period of trial and instruction at the Department of 
State. 

To eliminate political considerations, it is urged in 
particular— 


(a) That the President be urged to fill the post of minister 
by the promotion of capable officers in the foreign service, 
and that when a vacancy occurs the Secretary of State be 
required to submit to the President for his consideration the 
pames of secretaries and consuls who merit promotion. 

(b) That ministers be appointed to that grade and not to 
a specific post. 

(c) That the President be urged, in as far as practicable, 
to promote ministers to embassies when vacant. 

(d) That examinations be held every year for those who 
wish to be transferred from the consular to the diplomatic 
service, or vice versa, and that from the candidates success- 
ful in passing the tests a certain number be transferred. 

(ec) That the promotion of consuls be from grade to grade, 
with a reasonable period (at least one year) of service in 
each grade. 

(f) That the existing rule permitting the appointment to 
the foreign service without examination of certain employes 
of the Department of State be restricted to employes who 
have entered the department after examination or have 
served therein not less than five years. 


If to the demands of the diplomatic and consular 
service as traditionally conducted, but under conditions 
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involving the United States to an hitherto unantici- 
pated degree in world affairs, there be added the duties 
and responsibilities of a League of Nations, then 
obviously not only must changes akin to the above be 
made, but there also must be a very decided increase of 
clarity and continuity of purpose in the foreign policy 
of the nation, as has been excellently stated by Mr. 
Walter Lippmann in the New Republic of September 


The future of Eastern Europe, politically and 
economically considered, is a theme on which prophecy 
is risky. H. N. Brailsford, one of the best-informed 
men in Western europe on conditions in the East, says 
that the driving force in all the revolutions that have 
occurred since 1914, by which the feudal system of land 
tenure over an area stretching from the Elbe to the 
Urals has been overthrown, has been the socialism of 


the town worker. But he is by no means certain that 
the structure of society which is to follow the ancient 
one is to be socialistic. Rather is he of the opinion 


that it will be that of an individualistic peasantry, con- 
servative in its temper, clerical in its domination, and 
delaying the advent of revolutionary socialism for one 
or two generations. To cite further from his article 
in the Manchester Guardian: 


The exciting question of the early future is how far Lenin 
can control this tendency in Russia by making immense con 
cessions to it. The more one reflects upon the all-importance 
of agriculture east of the Elbe, 
discount the factor of force in the solution of these gigantic 


the more is one inclined to 


mm 


social problems. he Bolsheviks may have started with the 
maximum program; they will end as opportunists, and the 
more patient evolutionary school may in the end move to its 
goal as swiftly as they. The opponents of socialism among 
ourselves and its advocates are alike disposed to dread or to 
hope too much, for both underestimate the conservatism of 
the soil. There would be less demand for the forcible over 
throw of Bolshevism if its opponents realized that, so far 
from socializing the only “means of production” which mat 
ters much in Russia, it has in effect divided it among millions 


of peasant owners. 


Liberia, heretofore never quite certain of what her 
political future might notwithstanding certain 
sentimental and quasi-political attachments to the 
United States, gained during the war such substantial 
evidence of the western republic’s good will and patron- 
age that she has begun much-needed internal develop- 
ment. Her president, Charles Dunbar Burgess King, 
was in Washington during a part of September carry- 
ing on negotiations for further advances on the 
$5,000,000 loan and consulting with leaders of the 


be, 


Afro-Americans as to ways by which they can co- 
operate in raising standards of education in Liberia, 


The 


and in furnishing the feeble nation with leaders. 


dream of wholesale migration of American negroes to 
Liberia filled the minds of promoters of the American 
Colonization Society several generations ago, and about 
half of the present civilized population of Liberia repre- 
sents that dream, so far as it had actuality. Under con- 
ditions that have been discouraging, these emigrants and 
their descendants have led in creating such national life 
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as has existed. But few of them were educated or fitted 
for authority in government. Educated immigrants ar- 
riving in Monrovia today will find it possible for them 
to shape the destinies of 2,500,000 savage and semi- 
savage folk. The hope that President King cherishes, 
that he will be able to get immigrants of the kinds he 
wants from the many schools for negroes in the United 
States, is one that, if it is not answered by volunteers in 
considerable numbers, will indicate a disappointing lack 
of racial loyalty among negroes in the United States 
who have had much done for them. 


Christian missions are facing new problems. The 
transfer of German colonial possessions to new con- 
trollers, trustees, mandataries—call them what you 
will—casts upon Roman Catholic and Protestant sup- 
porters of Christian missions in those territories moral 
and financial obligations which in some cases are going 
to be onerous. Further German administration of the 
“missions” is made impossible under the terms of the 
treaty. The task, therefore, will fall chiefly upon ad- 
herents of the Roman, Lutheran, and Reformed churches 
in the United States; and this despite the fact that 
Americans are not to profit politically or military wise 
by the transfer of territory. This expectation with 
respect to the responsiveness and generosity of Ameri- 
can Christians is based on two facts: their primacy as 
proved administrators of missionary enterprises on a 
large scale and their unprecedented scale of giving, 
shown long before the war and also demonstrated by 
their pouring out of money during the war, not only 
for humanitarian, but for distinctively religious causes. 
The chief share of this new fund which must be raised 
to keep in existence the missions of German Protestant- 
ism in Africa, Asia, and the Islands of the Pacific will 
come from the purses of Lutherans among the churches 
in the United States; and fortunately their domestic 
policy of unification of the many synods, now under 
way, will make joint action possible on a scale that 
would have been impossible five years ago. How far 
the Scandinavian synods will combine with the dis- 
tinctively German ones is a detail to be watched with 
interest. A few days ago the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil of the United States formally presented to the Su- 
preme Council in Paris a plan for assumption by it and 
by the German Reformed Churches in the United States 
of responsibilities which have been thrust upon them by 
facts, which we hint at above. Reports from Germany 
indicate that the Treaty’s terms as to surrender of the 
German missions is resented deeply. Japan, which 
comes into control of the Caroline, Marshall, and Mari- 
anna Islands in the North Pacific, has been negotiating 
with the Vatican relative to new leaders in the Roman 
Catholic missions of those islands, since Germans who 
founded and managed them have long since been de- 
ported. From the Vatican’s standpoint the main pres- 
ent difficulty is to get a sufficient number of Japanese 
Roman Catholics to assume charge of the work. Failing 
to secure these, the Vatican has agreed with Japan to 
provide French, Spanish, and Italian missioners. 
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The Letter Box 


NEw York City, September 13, 1919. 
EpITOR ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 

My Dear Sir: A Senate resolution purporting to declare how 
the treaty should be interpreted is a mere scrap of paper, 
which the Federal Supreme Court holds to be “absolutely 
without legal significance” (183 U. S., 180). 

No reservation by the United States Senate, either of the 
Monroe Doctrine or of the United States reserved right to 
withdraw from the League of Nations, would be effective 
unless at the time such reservation were attempted to be 
exercised the council of the League then approved of its 
exercise. 

Such reservation might be as worthless and ineffectual as 
the like reservation of the alleged right of Virginia, New 
York, and Rhode Island to secede from the Federal Union, 
contained in the respective ratifications of the United States 
Constitution by those States, was held to be during the civil 
war. By the sword of war, and later by the decision of the 
Federal Supreme Court, it was decided that, notwithstanding 
express reservations in their ratifications of the Constitution 
of the right of those States to secede, the Federal Union was 
perpetual and indissoluble (Texas vs. White, 7 Wallace, 700, 
722, 725-6). 

Virginia’s ratification of the Federal Constitution does 
“declare and make known that the powers granted under the 
Constitution, being derived from the people of the United 
States, may be resumed by them whensoever the same shall 
be perverted to their injury or oppression” (Documentary 
History of the Constitution of the United States, p. 145). 

New York’s ratification of the Federal Constitution de- 
clares “That the powers of government may be reassumed 
by the people whensoever it shall become necessary to their 
happiness” (Documentary History, pp. 190, 191). 

Rhode Island’s ratification declares “That the powers of 
government may be reassumed by the people whensoever it 
shall become necessary to their happiness” (Documentary 
History, p. 311). ; 

In Fourteen Diamond Rings vs. U. S., 183 U. S., 176, 179- 
180, a reservation by a majority of each house of Congress to 
the treaty of peace with Spain was held to be “absolutely 
without legal significance” (183 U. S., 180). 

The Council of the League of Nations is an autocracy like 
the Holy Alliance, without any Supreme Court or any other 
Council or legislative body to hold it in check. It is the sole 
judge of its own powers. It is a union of the executive, 
legislative, and judiciary merged into one body. If its de- 
cision, however erroneous, is disregarded, an international 
boycott, embargo, or taboo will be followed by an interna- 
tional war, in which it is the duty of every member State to 
support the international war to the utmost of its strength. 
There is no more reason to believe that in an emergency the 
Monroe Doctrine would be respected because reserved or the 
reserved right to secede peaceably allowed than was the like 
reserved right in the case of Virginia (likewise of New York 
and Rhode Island) in 14861. 


Respectfully yours, HENRY A. FORSTER. 


MIAGAO, ILOILO, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, July 10. 
TO THE SECRETARY, AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 

My Dear Sir: At present I beg to express my wishes to 
you that, on account of the present-day conditions of the 
economic living here, I undoubtedly cannot continue or re- 
new my present membership to your world-wide famed 
Society. 

However, as I know already by heart the aims for which 
vou founded your famous Society and when comes those 
days in which the hardships of our present living could be 
remedied, there at that time I will just call your attention or 
to directly mail my continual subscription payment. 

Please pardon this slight declination, and believe me, with 
renewed thanks. 


Yours ever faithfully, G. M. 
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ADVOCATI 


BUFFALO, N. Y., August 14, 1919. 
THE EDITOR OF ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


DEAR Sir: I have been greatly interested in reading the 
various speeches, articles, and letters regarding the League 
of Nations Covenant published in your paper. In none of 
these, however, have I seen proposed what would appear to 
be a simple and logical course for the Senate to pursue, 
namely, ratify the covenant and treaty without reservation 
and at the same time serve a notice of withdrawal by the 
United States from the League at the expiration of two 
years; this notice to be accompanied by a statement of the 
particular reasons why the covenant is not satisfactory to 
this country, but with the assurance that should it be 
amended in such particulars within two years, the United 
States would be pleased to revoke its withdrawal and con- 
tinue membership, due to its firm belief in the desirability of 
a League of Nations. 

The covenant has been criticised because the right of with- 
drawal from the League on two years’ notice is granted only 
when the nation serving the notice has fulfilled all its obli- 
gations as a member of the League, thereby giving oppor- 
tunity for serious disagreement as to whether the nation in 
question had met its obligations or not Notice being given 
by the United States at the time of ratification, there can be 
no chance of such a disagreement, but the Treaty of Peace 
with Germany and the League Covenant would then go into 
effect at once, which, as President Wilson has so forcibly 
said, is now the supreme need in order to bring about peace 
and quiet in the business and politics of the whole world. 

It is too much to expect that a document creating so 

momentous an institution should be perfect, drawn up as it 
was, at a time when men’s nerves were quivering and un- 
strung, their hearts throbbing with the passions aroused by 
more than four years of war and their emotions overpowered 
by the sufferings and sorrows which that war had brought. 
We, in America, far removed from the scene of conflict and 
comparatively free from the anxieties and fears of the 
European nations, can easily find real defects in the League 
Covenant. It is so important, however, to have the Peace 
Treaty. including the covenant, promptly ratified, that we 
can better take the chance of being a member of the League 
for the next two years than to refuse to ratify or to ratify 
with reservations. Since no important action can be taken by 
the Council or Assembly of the League except on an unani- 
mous vote, no serious obligation can be imposed on this 
country during a two years’ membership as to ratify with 
reservations. We are told that the Peace Conference re- 
fused to allow China to ratify the treaty with reservations. 
How then can they permit this country to do so; or, if the 
United States shall be permitted to do so, why cannot each 
of the other twenty or more allied nations insist upon reser- 
vations to meet their own peculiar conception of changes 
required by their situation and form of government. The 
United States is not the only proud and independent nation 
in the world, and if we demand this right other nations 
surely will do the same and can scarcely be refused. What, 
then, becomes of the treaty and covenant? Ratification with 
reservations is also open to the serious objection that, unless 
the other parties to the covenant formally agree to the reser- 
vations, there can be no certainty as to what is the true and 
authoritative statement of the meaning of the covenant on 
the propositions in question. There will then be fruitful 
causes of discord and future trouble. If ratified, however. 
without reservation or exception, the League Council and 
Assembly can in the next two years consider proposed amend- 
ments and can calmly and deliberately debate them and will 
have the benefit of some actual experience in the operations 
of the League on which to base decisions. 

It is well to remember that several of the State conven- 
tions in ratifying the United States Constitution accom- 
panied their acceptance with the earnest recommendation of 
various amendments, and that within two years ten amend- 
ments were adopted. 

We are apt to forget the enormous difficulties overcome in 
framing the Constitution of 1789. As Mr. Bryce says in “The 
American Commonwealth:” “The Convention had not only 
to create de novo a national government for a widely scat- 
tered people, but they had in doing so to respect the fears 
and jealousies and apparently irreconcilable interests of 
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thirteen separate Commonwealths.” The obstacles to its 
ratification seemed insurmountable, but were finally over 
come. Be it remembered, too, that this great document was 
framed in a time of profound peace, more than five years after 
the end of the Revolutionary War, and that the States 
adopting it had a common language, a common heritage of 
English institutions and law, and a much greater community 
of interest than can be said of the nations now engaged in 
forming a League, embracing, as they do, representatives of 
all the races on earth, and the Oriental as well as the West 
ern Civilization. If it was dificult to frame the American 
Constitution, what shall we say of the task of creating a 
League of Nations, which should embrace all the nations of 
the world. 

Let me add that the writer is ardently in favor of a 
League of Nations, believing that only by such means can the 
future peace of the world be secured. He would rather see 
the treaty adopted with all its defects than to have it fail, 
and suggests that the notice of withdrawal be given at the 
same time with ratification, in the confident expectation that 
the covenant will be so amended and improved within two 
years that the United States will gladly retain its membor 
ship in order to do its part towards fulfilling that dream of 
the ages—an organization of the world and universal peace. 

Yours truly, FRANK F. WILLIAMS. 


68 Soutn Hit, Park, 
LONDON, June 9. 
DEAR Mr, CALL: 

I read with much interest your article on “The Popular 
Control of the League.” From this article and many similar 
ones I have read, it is plain that there is something funda- 
mentally wrong with the Covenant. To me, the very idea 
of a covenant is wrong. We want a democratically elected 
international parliament, international laws promulgated by 
that parliament, and an international administration. All 
else is very likely camouflage, to keep the world in bonds to 
militarism, capitalist exploitation, and oligarchy. I regard 
as unwholesome the very idea of a league, savouring, as it 
does, of irresponsible action, We want a parliament, not a 
league. I believe it will be quicker to ignore the Covenant 
and work for a parliament than to convert the present instru 
ment into a useful document. 

Let us have done with sentimentalism, with leagues and 
covenants, and give the world a constitution such as every 
democratic country of today possesses. Without a parlia 
ment the nations of today would be in the wilderness: with 
out a parliament—covenant, good or bad—the world-state 
will remain a pious aspiration and wars be as rife as ever. 

I hope the American Peace Society will clarify and sim 
plify the issue now before the world by asking for a demo- 
cratically elected international legislature, judiciary and 
administration. 

Sincerely yours, G. SPrLier. 





505 Firra AVENUE, New York, October 6, 1919. 
Deak PEACE FRIENDS: 

I am glad to send the within today. Wish to say, also. 
that Tue ApvocaATE or PEACE is read and valued in my home. 
It helps to keep thought clear which might otherwise become 
confused by listening to the mental boiler-shop of the daily 
press. 

Perhaps as things unfold toward the revelation of “a better 
world’—the realization of God’s kingdom—this comforting 
of bewildered hearts and minds will be seen to have been 
your real work. 

Yours 


aithfully, Josern B. BAKER. 


10 PuTNEY Roap, BRATTLEBORO, VT., October 18, 1919. 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: . . The work that your society is doing 
is worthy of our hearty and cordial support, which I most 
gladly give in this small way of $—, for which I enclose my 
check. 

Miss Atuie F. Morse. 


Yours very truly. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Jewish Contributions to Civilization: An Estimate. By 
Joseph Jacobs. Jewish Publication Society of America, 
Philadelphia. pp. 323. 


This posthumeus book by one of the most learned and bril- 
liant of the Jews who migrated to the United States from 
Europe in the last years of the last century has a value for 
all who wish to know what the Jew thinks of himself in 
sober and critical moments. Much in the volume also sheds 
light on the respective relations of church and synagogue, the 
Papacy and the Dispersion, to customs in commerce and in- 
dustry against which the ethical convictions of Christians 
and Jews are now arrayed. The reader also will find ma- 
terial for reflection on the respective merits of nationalism 
and internationalism, as he notes the experience of Jewry 
with Rome and the other great centers of political power, 
not omitting Berlin and London. The author died before he 
had had a chance to study the same force operating in 
Washington. 

To the reader of the ApvocaTE, however, the specially 
pertinent portions of the book will be those that have to do 
with the relation of the Jewish money-lender to the warring 
kings of the past, and the réle the Jew now plays in “high 
finance” as that agency impinges upon and often controls the 
issues of war-making and war-checking. As one reads the 
record of the service rendered to the heads of the courts of 
Germany, Austria, and other mid-European countries by the 
“Hof-Juden” millionaires, by which the war-loan system was 
fastened on Europe as it never otherwise could or would have 
been, one is more readily reconciled to the fact. that it is 
from the ranks of the radical Jewish proletariat of the 
Europe of today that some of the ablest and most unyie'ding 
champions of abolition of war come. It is a sort of racial 
atonement. An interesting detail that the author does not 
comment upon, but which is significant, is this, namely, the 
founder of the famous Rothschild family was the “Hof-Jude’ 
of the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, then the richest sovereign 
of Germany, whose fortune had been derived in part from 
moneys received from Great Britain for Hessians used in the 
vain effort to put down the revolt against George I in the 
American colonies. This blood-money Rothschi!ld aided the 
Landgrave in investing in city bonds and in the Danish state 
loans. 


The War and Preaching. 3v Rev. John Kelman. Yale 
University Press, New Haven. Pp. 213. $1.25. 

This collection of lectures delivered before the School of 
Religions, Yale University, last winter, by the pastor of St. 
George’s Free Church, Edinburgh, has double interest now, 
because Dr. Kelman this autumn takes up the pastorate of a 
leading Presbyterian church in New York City, and for a 
time at least, and possibly permanently, will be an important 
factor in the American religious world. He early made a 
reputation as a preacher with a sense of literary values and 
an interest in things of the mind. Later he shared in re- 
construction of the Free Church of Scotland. During the 
war he has been at the front and been formally honored by 
the British Government for his valor and good will. This 
book, therefore, is based on a war experience, both personal 
and reportorial. 

He is one of those who believes that “Today, more than in 
any day of the past, the promise is being fulfilled, ‘Behold, I 
make all things new’”; and hence he believes that the 
preaching for such an age, to be effective, ‘must be sensitive 
to the metamorphoses of the swiftly changing time. 

It must, if it is to be taken seriously as a living force. be 
adventurous and daring.” While he thinks that there is 
much loose talk about the failure of the church and too much 
of it from critics who know least about the church based on 
personal knowledge. nevertheless he admits that the stofus 
of the church in the community now is very different from 
what it was in the past. “The intellect of large numbers of 
men is not commanded bv her ressonings, nor is their con- 
science convinced that her denunciations are authentic 
thunder.” He coneedes that study of the soldiers at the 
front has revealed that for large numbers of men the church 





is only a “great organized unreality,” toward which they 
have no feeling of hatred, but only indifference. 

The merits of this volume are its vision and its candor, its 
right valuation of the respective claims of the past and the 
future on contemporary shapcrs of the life of chureh and 
synagogue, and its frank proclamation of sympathy with the 
clamorous demands of the laity for a reformation of the 
church that will draw into it those who now are indifferent 
and draw back to it persons of highest character and pro- 
foundest social passion, who find it, as at present constituted, 
an inadequate instrument for their most consecrated service. 


Where is God in the Wor:'d War? By Robert L. Owen. The 
Century Co., New York City. Pp. 53. 60 cents. 


Oklahoma’s junior Senator in the national legislature finds 
God very active in the Great War as an undeviating admin- 
istrator of justice to peoples who had sirncd against he mo al 
law. This booklet is written wholly from the Old Testament, 
Mosaic point of view: and Jesus is not mentioned, nor the 
implications of his ethical teachings and his Gospel con- 
sidered. 

Germany’s New War Against America. By Stanley Frost. 
FE. P. Dutton & Co., New York City. Pp. 190. $2.00 net. 


\ sketchily constructed and somewhat hectic arraignment 
of Germany’s ante-war, war, and post-war commercial and 
financial designs against the United States, based on evi- 
dence furnished chiefly by officials of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian Bureau and endorsed by them as proper to publish 
now, if the American public is to be suitably educated in 
national vigilance. The author calls for revision of the 
tariff to meet the menace of German competition, and con- 
tinuance in times of peace of the import license system as a 
flexible and sure method of meeting contingencies as they 
arise. 

Looking Before and After: Some War Time Essays. By) 
Clay MacCauley. Kelly & Walsh, Limited, Yokahama, 
Hongkong, Shanghai, Singapore. 


Dr. MacCauley, one of the veteran American educators and 
clergymen resident in Japan and for many years president 
of the American Peace Society of Japan, has assembled in 
this book of essays some of his writings dealing with inter- 
national affairs. Historical research and idealistic interpre- 
tations of contemporary conditions due to the defeat of the 
Hohenzollerns, the overthrow of the Russian autocracy and 
bureauracy and the emergence of the United States as a 
major factor in international affairs, mingle in these writ- 
ings. The book was issued in May. Whether the author 
would be quite as optimistic now as he was then is doubtful. 
for with all his optimism and altruism he knows a fact when 
he sees it; and he must now realize that among other things 
he has to do personally is to save Japan from a national 
policy quite as sure to arraign the world against her as was 
Prussia’s policy for Germany. 

German Social Democracy During the War. By Edward 


Bevan. FE. P. Dutton & Co., New York City., $2.50 net. 


An Englishman’s interpretation, based on what he admits 
to be necessarily imperfect data, the book (to quote words 
which he cites with approval) is “strongly marked with 
provisionalness’—a clever phrase, to be credited to T. K. 
Cheyne, of lamented memory. Moreover, it only covers the 
period down to November, 1917; and much water has gone 
under the bridge since then. and Germany is now a socialist 
republic. Nevertheless, the book is meritorious and will he 
serviceable until replaced by another or by a new edition, in 
which the gaps unfilled here are closed with the new infor- 
mation that altered conditions have made accessible. Now 
that light is being shed on war origins and war aims, and 
now that under defeat a coalition of Socialists and Cen- 
trists is responsible for the national future, the nation’s 
historians may again write with something lite their former 
subjectivity and thoroughness, and non-German investiga- 
tors may count on access to more of the fundamental docu- 
ments in the case than were to be had prior to the armistice. 
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The Remaking of a Mind. By Henry de Man. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York City. Pp. 289. $1.75. 

Of post-war literature this is one of the most rewarding 
books yet issued. The author is a Belgian of old Flemish 
stock, an “intellectual” prominent before the war and during 
its early stages, in the socialist “Internationale.” He also 
was a “pacifist.” He has fought with the Belgian army, 
served as a liaison officer with the British forces, visited 
Russia on a special mission to study its revolutionary evolu- 
tion, and been a pleased and transformed (though not dis- 
illusioned) student of the democracy of the United States, 
during the past five years. He observes accurately from as 
much data as he can possibly gather. He speaks as a trained 
scholar and man of culture. He reasons his way to his con- 
clusions, but at the same time keeps his heart warm and his 
ethics clear. He deals as objectively as he can with the 
record of German, French, and Belgian socialists during the 
war, and especially the Germans. His verdict is damning. 
All the realism of a Barbusse is here, with war as a process of 
life-taking, but it is supplemented in his case with the cool- 
ness of a Bertrand Russell or a H. G. Wells in showing the 
absolute necessity of discarding the older sort of “pacifism.” 

To near-socialists and flirters with soviet communism the 
most valuable section of the book, because full of warning 
and admonition, will be that in which he describes his for- 
saking of doctrinarianism of the Marxian type and his 
repulsion at the substitute gospel preached and practised by 
Trotsky and Lenin. A socialist he still is, but now of a 
wholly pragmatic type, and profoundly impressed with the 
conviction that socialism must come along with and by 
political democracy of the American type. His visit to the 
United States clinched this opinion and turned it into a con- 
viction. Only by America’s method of gradual socialization 
of capitalism through free political and lawful processes can 
Western Europe, in his opinion, be saved from self-destruc- 
tion. The war has shattered his reliance on the economic in- 
terpretation of history, and his faith for humanity’s better- 
ment in class-warfare and in the denial of legitimate 
nationalism. It also made him willing to take life for an 
ethical ideal, and to learn to hate the sin without hating the 
sinner. Wiser words than he writes on “hate” have not been 
written of late. 


Light. By Henri Barbusse, author of “Under Fire.” E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York City. $1.90 net. Pp. 309. 


This French idealist, who uses the most realistic of tech- 
niques, won international fame and a circulation of 300,000 
for his book, “Under Fire.” It dealt chiefly with the sordid, 
brutal, debasing facts of warfare as the French poilu knew 
them. Much of this later book covers the same ground, 
and has the same merit and demerit; but in addition the 
reader gets the point of view of the French radical toward 
the problems of social reconstruction that lie ahead for 
France in particular and for Europe in general. The vehicle 
is fiction. The love theme dominating the tale is one that 
only takes on a spiritual significance at the close of a “hero’s” 
career, which, if we are to take it as typically Gallic, ac- 
counts for much in contemporary French life that runs 
counter to the fundamental instincts of Americans, and that 
explains why so many of the American Expeditionary Force 
return from France far from enthusiastic about the Anglo- 
French alliance. There is a side of the story, however, which 
makes it valuable, for it does disclose the anti-war argu- 
ments of the non-Chauvinistic Frenchman, who is an inter 
nationalist primarily, who declines to hate the German whom 
he has defeated, and who is bound to overthrow the forces 
in France, Great Britain, and Italy that he believes caused 
the war for selfish, class ends. 


War Aims and Peace Ideals—Selections in Prose and Verse, 
Illustrating the Aspirations of the Modern World. By 
Tucker Brooke, B. Litt., and Henry Seidel Canby. Ph. D. 
Yale University Press, New York. Pp. 264. $1.80. 

The compilers of this useful collection believe that the 


truth about this war and all wars (their aims and ideals) is 
more likely to be found in the frank utterances of private 
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individuals than in state papers, that, however distinct and 
certain their historical value, are written to fit the occasion 
or to attain an objective and present with sincerity neither 
the aims in war nor the underlying issues at conflict of the 
peoples whose ideals they ostens:bly express. Consequently, 
they have gone from nation to nation (including Germany ) 
to find a war-literature of the emotions and ideas, sometimes 
rising to greatness and sometimes valuable only for the 
hate of cynical opinion, but always interesting to the 
student of human nature and the philosophy of war. Hence 
it is that among the reprints are Lissauer’s “Song of Hate 
Against England,” and Carl Hauptmann’s “The Dead Are 
Singing,” as well as Neitzsche’s “War and Warriors” and 
Liebknecht’s “Capitalistic Militarism”; and Maurice Barrés 
“The Undying Spirit of France,” as well as Lord Grey's great 
polemic in favor of the League of Nations. Verse and prose 
intermingle and the collection reflects the personal equations 
of its compilers—as all anthologies do. It is rather s‘guifi 
cant that the only great prose statements of the American 
point of view are the state papers of the President, with the 
exception of Owen Wister’s “Pentecost of Calamity,” which 
fact is rather harsh in its implications of American pros- 
odists. 


Proposed Roads to Freedom. By Bertrand Russell. Henry 
Holt & Co., New York. Pp. 212, with index. $1.50. 


This latest book by the English high-born radical and 
philosopher, whose words and deeds brought him under sur- 
veillance and restraint by the British Government during the 
war. is not in the same class of permanent literature which 
his “Why Men Fight” is likely to hold among anti-militarists. 
Most of it is an analysis of the theories and probable results 
of the plans for reconstruction of society which are broadly 
grouped under the titles of socialism. anarchism, and syn 
dicalism; and as a work of recapitulation and description 
the result shows the customary intellectual power of the 
author, at the same time that it reveals clearly the ceaseless 
unrest and antinomy which a nature like his undergoes at 
the present time, shuttling back and forth between ideals of 
individualism and collectivism, either as a personal creed or a 
public policy. Suffice it to say that the author at the date of 
writing seemed to have settled down to guild socialism as the 
solvent most commendable as an alternative to the present 
reign of capitalism, which he postulates, rejects and chal- 
lenges. 

A believer in the League of Nations, Mr. Russell is not so 
much of a socialist or an anarchist as to accept the view of 
-apitalism as the chief cause of war that most propagandists 
of those “isms” hold it to be. He believes that there were 
wars before capitalism came to power, and that they will be 
possible even should it be done away with or made less fre- 
quent by evolution of society. Even under proletarian rule 
he is sure that race antipathies and hatreds would persist. 

He is skeptical of the ability or the good intention of 
socialist or anarchist groups at governing and administering 
an African region full of natural wealth, but with an un- 
civilized population, with any more disinterestedness than is 
shown by European nations as at present dominated. He 
assigns war to psychological causes in the main, and not to 
economic conditions. Love of power and envy and instinc- 
tive competitiveness—these are the main roots of war; and 
the main obstacles to peace lie in the hearts of men. 


The Early Christian Attitude Toward War. By C. St. John 
Cadouz, D.D, Headley Brothers, Lt., London. Pp. 265. 
10/6 net. 


This book is based on a thesis accepted by the University 
of London for the Doctorate in Divinity degree conferred 
upon the author. It is the work of a scholar, is amplv 
documented, and shows the writer’s knowledge not only of 
the early church and its literature, but also of the writings 
of recent Christian apologists for war, such as Harnack, 
Bethune-Baker,. Cunningham, and de Jong. 

Special emphasis is laid upon full disclosure of the influ- 
ence upon the Christian community of great leaders like 
Tertullianus and Origen, the net impact of whose teaching 
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undoubtedly was against Christians’ participation in the 
use of force. Factors in the structure of society ruled by 
Rome are described which militated against any clear decree 
by the primitive church against war as such and against the 
propriety of a Christian serving in war; and hence, in the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius, when soldiers were converted to 
Christianity and were admitted to church membership, the 
thin end of the wedge of compromise was inserted, which 
has since riven the Christian fold. “If a Christian who was 
a soldier before conversion may remain so after, then it fol- 
lows that a Christian layman might become a soldier if he 
wanted to.” 

Dr. Cadoux admits that, broadly speaking, with the acces- 
sion of Constantine to power the church as a whole definitely 
gave up her anti-militarist leanings, abandoned all her 
scruples, finally adopted the imperial point of view, and 
treated the ethical problem involved as a closed question. In 
Athanasius, Ambrose of Milan, and Augustine militant 
Christianity found powerful champions. But at the same 
time Dr. Cadoux insists that it is easy to overstate the 
completeness and decisiveness of this capitulation of the 
church to the State. In large sections of the Christian com- 
munity the decision of the highest officials was rejected. 
The early Christians took Jesus at his word. With one or 
two possible exceptions, no soldier joined the church and 
remained a soldier until the time of Marcus Aurelius, and 
even then the refusal to serve was known to be the normal 
policy of the Christians. Unquestionably distrust of ambi- 
tion and a horror of contamination by idolatry entered 
largely into the Christian aversion to military service; but 
it was the sense of “utter contradiction” between the work 
of imprisoning, torturing, wounding, and killing on the one 
hand and Jesus’s teaching on the other which were the con- 
clusive arguments. Fortunately for the early church, Jews 
and slaves were not enrolled in the Roman army. Therefore 
for a long time most of them had no problem to solve in 
accepting or rejecting compulsory military service, and the 
ehurch as such was not forced to face the issue in a formal 
way and lay down a working creed. 

Persons who have long argued that much of the militant 
terminology of Christianity in its sacred Scriptures, hymn, 
etc., has a positive effect in weakening the opposition to war 
per se among Christians will be interested in Dr. Cadoux’'s 
reference to this detail of the problem, and his admission 
that there is force in the criticism that a man who talks 
sincerely about being “a soldier of Christ” in a spiritual 
sense is not free from temptation some day to become a 
warrior for State ends that also are deemed righteous and 
in defense of Christian civilization. 

The thin edge of the wedge that imperceptibly com- 
promised the early idealistic attitude of the church, in Dr. 
Cadoux’s opinion, was the admission of soldier converts to 
the church. “If a Christian who was a soldier before con- 
version may remain so after conversion, then it follows that 
a Christian layman might become a soldier if he wishes 
to. . . . Ifa few soldiers can be tolerated in the church, 
then any number can be; if a few Christians may enlist, 
then any number may do so. Once the beginning has been 
made and allowed to pass muster, the obstacles in the way 
of a general reversion to a stricter standard become virtu- 
ally insuperable.” 

Now that the war against Germany has ceased, at least 
in its graver aspects, there has come a renewal, both within 
and without the church, of the demand for a more definite 
statement of the Christian attitude toward war; hence a 
book of this sort is unusually serviceable. 


The Awakening of Asia. By H. M. Hyndman. Boni & Live- 
right, New York City. Pp, 273. $2.00 net. 


Fast on the heels of his book on “Clemenceau, the Man 
and His Time,” this veteran English champion of labor and 
well-informed internationalist sends forth this warning tc 
Europe and the Americas to awake and squarely face some 
of the facts as to Asia’s present condition and her ultimate 
place in history. He is concerned lest the suicide of the 
white race in Europe may leave the planet open to the 
supremacy of the yellow peoples. It is his opinion that the 
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new Russia (whatever form it may take) and the New 
Germany are more alive to the peril than the United States, 
Great Britain, or France. Great Britain's future interests, 
he is convinced, as far as India is concerned, lie in swift 
recognition of the native demands for more economic and 
political liberty, self-government, and humane treatment, ::s 
peoples with a great cultural past and infinite possibilities 
in the future. He denounces the Tsarist methods now used 
in Bengal and in the Punjab to suppress the inevitable 
revolt that has appeared, and this without any of it, he 
believes, due to pro-German plottings of suborned agitators. 
Not German money, but British misrule, account for it. It 
is an uprising that welds Hindus and Mahommedans 
together—indeed, all races and all creeds—to demand an 
end to British domination, but not British guidance. This 
book is well documented with formal papers of State, peti- 
tions, and resolutions of Indian assemblies, all buttressing 
the author’s argument. 


Theodore Roosevelt: An Intimate Biography. By William 
Roscoe Thayer. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. Pp. 455. 
with index. $5.00 net. 

This is advertised as by “the leading American bio- 
grapher.” In it one certainly does find better work than in 
the same craftsman’s life of John Hay; but not as good as 
in the admirable “Cavour,” with which he won a European 
reputation and deserved foreign as well as home academic 
honors. The Hay was manufactured. This book has been 
written con amore; and yet not without a certain degree of 
objectiveness, for while he had long been a friend of his 
subject, Mr. Thayer often differed from Roosevelt politically. 
With the opening of the war against Germany and the clash 
that in the course of time came between the national policy 
of Mr. Wilson and that of the former President, Mr. Thayer 
passed from the stage of friendly criticism of Mr. Roosevelt 
to that of passionate admiration and unquestioning disciple- 
ship. Internal evidence will disclose this to any reader; and 
the transition from critic to eulogist has had the effect of 
coloring comments upon earlier chapters of the hero’s career 
about which so much glamour did not formerly hang, in 
Mr. Thayer's opinion. 

It is a book that, as far as it deals with the political and 
personal feud that sprang up between Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Taft in 1912, inevitably will draw from the friends of 
the latter some answer. To be sure, the two men were 
nominally reconciled ere the amazingly active, varied, and 
on the whole serviceable career of the Harvard graduate 
closed, while the Yale man was left to become the chief 
protagonist of the League to Enforce Peace. But the final 
record of the breach has not been written and may not be 
written soon. However, these are days of extrordinary 
promptness in the publication of inside facts about chief 
actors in international and national quarrels. Possibly Mr. 
Taft himself may reply to the charges. Mr. Thayer’s hand- 
ling of the Progressive Party episode in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
career is done sympathetically, partly because of his own 
agreement with many of the “causes” for which that move- 
ment stood and his dislike for the Republican Party; and 
indeed it may be said that in his discussion of Roosevelt, 
the foe of reactionary and selfish tendencies wherever found 
in national life, he is at his best. The chapter of the book 
about which there ever will be dissent is that entitled 
“Prometheus Unbound.” It is an issue sharply dividing the 
people now, in part because the war passions have not wholly 
subsided, acute problems of peacemaking and reconstruction 
exist and keep the edges of the wounds of party and clan 
strife raw, and some of those who are attacked cannot de- 
fend themselves now and must await the disclosures of time 
Mr. Roosevelt, both by temperament and conviction, was of 
the warrior type of man. If the world, after its recent 
experience, still persists in preferring that sort of a hero. 
then his fame will wax; otherwise it will wane. He had 
qualities, human and official, that made for great contem- 
porary popularity. “Personality” figured largely in the 
equation of his record when alive. It will induce lavish 
giving now for memorials created by artists. But when 
the generation that knew him personally passes, what then? 
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The War in Cartoons. Compiled and edited by George J. 
Hecht. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York City. Pp. 207. 
$2.50 net. 


The statesman and the warrior are re-enforced in all con- 
temporary wars by patriot artists, who employ cartoons as 
their weapons and widely circulated newspapers or books 
as modes of distributing their attack on national enemies. 
This mode of warfare has its limitations, but it is effective, 
else why should Germany have put so high a price on the 
head of Raemaekers, the Dutch journalist. Seeing the value 
of the cartoonist to the scheme of propaganda work at home 
and abroad, which the Committee on Public Information, 
with headquarters in Washington, was charged to execute. 
Mr. Hecht, working under Mr. Creel, marshaled his company 
of experts—men like Cesare, Robert Carter, Rollin Kirby, 
John T. McCutcheon, and lesser-known men. Their response 
was immediate and its product far-reaching. From the 
technical or artistic standpoint, the American cartoonist 
often is second rate or even third class; but he has ideas, 
convictions, wit and humor, and, if need be, a grim sort of 
irony: and that he does much to shape public opinion in 
peace and in war is beyond dispute. Just how he did his 
work during the war for the cause of the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers is shown by this collection of 100 cartoons. 





Victory. By William Stanley Braithwaite, editor of collec- 
tion. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. Pp. 84. $1.50 net. 
Poems written by thirty-eight authors in the United 


States at the time of the defeat of Germany appear in this 
volume, with a foreword by Mr. Roosevelt. They register 
the natural feelings of persons of more or less distinction 
who, in most cases, had wished for the United States to fight 
sooner than it did, and who were of the bellicose school, 
sympathizing more or less with Mr, Roosevelt in the belief 
that in the first stages of the war America and her national 
leader suffered from a “crass and ignoble lack of spiritu- 
ality.” Many of the poems are tributes to great personages 
of the conflict—men like Albert of Belgium, General Foch, 
and Cardinal Mercier. Others describe the emotions of the 
people when victory was announced, and they confidently 
announce the sure coming of a new day. Some attempt to 
tell what the returning soldiers think and say. Others, like 
the poem of Edgar Lee Masters, “The World’s Peace,” 
and that of Dana Burnet, “Peace at Morning,” sense the 
social and revolutionary implications of the war and its 
aftermath. Like most verse of occasion, ordered in this case 
for use by a Boston journal on a definite day, it lacks the 
distinction that goes with spontaneous and also with 
brooded-over verse. Much of it plainly is manufactured, not 
created. More of it is far more optimistic in tone and tem- 
per than it would be were the writers furnishing their copy 
today. Dana Burnet, possibly because a journalist, was not 
deluded. The last lines of his poem are— 


They have signed the armistice in the Forest of 
Compiegne— 
The task is just beginning. 


That is what Clemenceau also said to the House of Deputies. 


Hellenic Conceptions of Peace. By Wallace FE. Caldwell, Ph.D. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York City. Pp. 189. $1.25. 


This monograph, appearing in the Studies in History 
edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia Uni- 
versity, is the work of a rising Greek scholar, once of Cor- 
nell University, but now of the faculty at Columbia. Its 
basis historically is a manuscript on Hellenic history pre- 
pared by the lamented Prof. George Willis Botsford. The 
conclusion which the reader comes to after his agreeable 
task of reading the work is that the city-state patriotism 
of the lands of ancient Hellas induced a rivalry with con- 
sequent devastating wars that at last doomed Hellenic free- 
dom and civilization. Some of the greatest of the Greeks 
foresaw and foretold the outcome; and it is this tale of 


prophetic insight and-courage, shown by some of the great- 
est personalities. that gives to what otherwise might be a 
Tt is 


work of pedantry considerable charm and readability. 
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interesting, for instance, to learn that Sophocles, the dram- 
atist, had a wealthy munitions manufacturer for his father, 
and with the wealth thus gained the way was made easier 
for the youth to become a man of letters and teacher of his 
generation; nor was he without direct experience of war, 
having been a general and a reconstruction period adminis- 
trator after the defeat of the Sicilian expedition. 

Likewise you get the atmosphere of modernity when you 
read that Socrates told Glaucon that “preparedness” for 
war Was no protection, for was it not so that though men 
had built walls, collected armaments, and secured allies, yet 
they had been attacked and fallen victims to injustice? 
Aristotle was quite certain that those who brought on wars 
for selfish reasons or for the sake of war itself were blood- 
thirsty villains; but clearest-visioned and most consistent in 
his anti-militarism was Isocrates, who had seen the futility 
of treaties, secret or open, to make nations really amicable. 
Use of mercenary troops, imperialistic aims, and burdens of 
taxation to provide an armed State, he denounced. It was 
“peace with justice” that he sought. 

Professor Caldwell accounts for the failure of the Greeks 
to learn from their wars the ways of wisdom by their re- 
fusal to face and settle the basic problems of interstate 
relations. Each State cared more for its pride and prestige 
and its special aims than it did for peace. The federal idea 
in politics had not taken root, nor the notion of a common 
tribunal for settlement of conflicting claims in accordance 
with the highest known ethics. 


Epitome of the Purpose, Plans, and Methods of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, Washington, D. C. 


This is an abstract of the annual report of this Founda- 
tion’s activities during the year 1919, to be followed each 
year with a similar analysis, and all edited to meet the needs 
of the more casual inquirer and to spread more widely than 
the annual report does definite knowledge of the work of the 
Endowment. It may be had upon application, for personal 
use or for distribution. Study of this pamphlet’s contents will 
have an educational effect, even upon persons supposing 
themselves well informed as to the American peace move- 
ment; for it states the facts about a society with the widest 
practicable range of operation, with a staff of first-rank 
expert advisers and investigators, and an organization pro- 
lific in publication of definitive editions of “peace” classics 
and of special reports and monographs dealing with many 
of the primary and secondary problems of ‘international re- 
lations. 

During the war, but especially following the entry of the 
United States, the Division of International Law devoted 
much of its time and resources to special work for the De- 
partment of State. It also published or contributed to the 
publication of a series of works “which furnish the same kind 
of foundation for effective consideration of questions which 
arise in a peace conference that Madison's Notes and Elliot’s 
Debates and the earlier history of the development of 
constitutional law in the United States furnish for the 
consideration of interstate questions in America.” The Com- 
mittee of Research of the Division of Economics and History 
has enabled the division to publish nine volumes that have 
their warrant in an “effort to promote a thorough and scien- 
tific investigation and study of the causes of war and of prac- 
tical methods to prevent and avoid it.” Fifteen out of a 
planned for series of twenty-five volumes dealing with con- 
temporary economic phases of the war with Germany have 
been written by well-known economists and publicists, and 
published. Much material gathered in all belligerent countries 
for an economic history of the war has been assembled and 
plans are now in the making for preparation of the history 
itself. The Division of Intercourse and Education, with the 
support of which the American Peace Society is able to do 
its work, has for its aim the diffusion of information, the 
cultivation of friendly feelings between the inhabitants of 
different countries, and the increase of knowledge and un- 
derstanding by the several nations. During the past year it 
has published the complete record of the reception in the 
United States in 1917 of the Imperial Japanese Mission 
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headed by Viscount Ishii. It has continued its enterprise of 
placing in South American, European, and Asiatic capitals 
permanent deposits of books typical of the political and in- 
tellectual life of the United States. It has published with- 
out intermission a_ periodical entitled “Inter-America,” 
specially prepared to mediate between North and South 
American leaders of thought. It has provided lectures for 
international polity clubs, and co-operated with 79 univer- 
sities, colleges, and State normal schools in summer-session 
courses having to do with international affairs. 

Such facts as these, gathered from this epitomized volume, 
show how far from the truth is the popular impression that 
the war has put an end to rational peace propaganda. 
Quietly, but assiduously and expertly, the Endowment gues 
on its way. 

By Herbert Adams Gibbous. The 
Pp. 571. 


Mr. Gibbons’ prior books on “The New Map of Europe” 
and “The New Map of Africa,” together with his articles in 
magazines and newspapers during the war, have established 
his reputation as a well-informed writer on international 
affairs. Partly derived from books, this volume is also based 
on first-hand study of the peoples described, on interviews 
with statesmen and popular leaders and plain civilians of 
the countries brought under review. Hence the comment, 
description, and arguments have a vital touch that is assur- 
ing. You see the situation through his eyes, and he not even 
once removed from the scene of the strife between races, 
nations, and religions, not to mention factions and coteries. 
Thus in this book, when Mr. Gibbons deals with the Ver- 
sailles Conference and its action on Asiatic questions, it is 
not as one dependent on hearsay or journalistic correspond- 
ence or even the letters of actors behind and before the 
scenes. He was there to see for himself what was done, and 
how and why. 

Mr. Gibbons writes as a realist who yet is an idealist. He 
would like to see a League of Nations; he wishes he could 
believe one has been born, but he cannot. If for no other 
reason, he is skeptical because the treaty buttresses up the 
doctrine of “European domain in Asia,’ Japan being in- 
cluded among the privileged powers for the same reason that 
Germany was excluded. 

If a reader wishes, within a brief compass, to get at the 
plain meanings of the many issues of partition of territory 
in the Near and the Far East as they were dealt with by 
the leaders of the Allied and Associated Powers at Paris, he 
will do well to consult this book, written by a man without 
any nationalistic policy to defend, an American who has no 
illusions about Britain, France, Japan, or his own country, 
and who has a most disconcerting way of producing dam- 
aging evidence and asserting that what is sauce for the 
German or Russian goose is also sauce for the British or 
French gander, when it comes to principles and acts of 
international comity. For once and for all, he is done with 
the notion that there is one morality for America, another 
for Europe, and another for Asia. His conviction is that 
“there would never have been any Japanese imperialism had 
European powers not been conscienceless hogs.” He is con- 
vinced that “Asiatics and Africans, who contributed to the 
blocking of German schemes to world empire and whose aid 
is still being relied upon in enforcing the decisions of the 
Peace Conference, have plenty of backing in America, and 
also in Europe, when they insist that the principle of free- 
ing subject nationalities from the yoke of the foreigner be 
applied to them.” The theory of “European eminent do- 
main” to Mr. Gibbons is “the doctrine of the Uebermensch 
put into practice. Races, believing in their superiority, im- 
posed by force their rule and kultur upon inferior races. 
European eminent domain has no justification, unless one 
believes either (@) that our particular idea of civilization is 
so essential to the world’s happiness and well-being that it 
must be built up and spread and maintained by force; or 
(b) that ‘superior’ races have the right to exploit, or at 
least to direct the destinies of, ‘inferior races’; or (c) that 
the bestowal of material blessings upon people is adequate 
compensation for denying them the right of governing them- 
selves,” 


The New Map of Asia. 
Century Co., New York City. 
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